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PREFACE 


Tus Series of books embodies a graded system 
of moral instruction. The method of instruction 
involved in the Scheme is the indirect method. 
It introduces the pupil, in a concrete and interest- 
ing manner, to the subject matter of morals, by 
means of fairy tale, myth, fable, allegory, parable, 
legend, stories of real life, of heroes and heroines, 
biography, and historical incident. This method 
was adopted in preference to the more formal, 
direct, and didactic methods, because of an induc- 
tion based on a questionnaire circulated among 
the teachers of ten cities, nearly ninety-five per 
cent of whom favored the indirect method. This 
induction is supported, also, by investigations re- 
lating to the moral nature in the field of child 
psychology, and the psychology of the first years 
of adolescence. 

In the composition, selection, and arrangement 
of material, attention has been given to the laws 
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established by scientific pedagogy relating to the 
unfolding of the fundamental interests of children. 

The contents of the Readers have been selected 
from the best literary sources. Both ancient and 
modern classics have been largely drawn upon, 
especial attention having been given, not only to 
the ethical content, but also to the literary and 
engaging qualities of the material selected. The 
Series includes, also, a number of original stories 
and much re-written matter. Everything con- 
tained in the Readers has been carefully adapted 
to the requirements of the respective grades — 
the selections having been subjected to a practi- 
cal test in the schools of New York. Method, 
material, grading, form, vocabulary, interest, etc., 
have been made the subject of actual experiment. 
The aim has been to produce a series of books 
that will accomplish all the ends of literary Read- 
ers, and at the same time will embody a graded 
system of moral instruction. 

No especial pedagogical method is required of 
the teacher in using thes, books. The same 
method of questioning that Jbtains in the use of 
other Readers may be adoy ed in the use of the 
ethical Readers. If, in th, teacher’s judgment, 
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the pupil fails to apprehend the real moral con- 
tent of the story or poem, the teacher can easily 
lead up to it by tactful questioning, but she should 
be especially careful to avoid the direct method. 
It is eminently desirable that the pupil should 
do his own moralizing, hence the teacher should 
not try to exhort or preach. 

The Series, as thus constructed, is the only one 
of its kind. Books for moral instruction used 
by the French, the Japanese, the English, as well 
as In our own country, employ either the direct 
method, or a combination of the direct and in- 
direct methods, and the English and American 
books contain much religious material. This Se- 
ries must, therefore, be regarded as the first and 
only contribution of its character made to moral 
education. It is earnestly hoped that the Readers 
may satisfy the almost universal demand for sys- 
tematic graded instruction in morals in the schools. 

This particular book, designed for pupils ap- 
proximately of the fifth grade, embodies all the 
fundamental features of the Series. It deals with 
the virtues and vices peculiar to children of this 
age. The material has been prepared with the 
utmost care. Very naturally in a Reader for 
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pupils of this grade, the virtues of a broader social 
life, which belong to this period of the child’s un- 
folding, are especially emphasized rather than the 
personal, home, and school virtues. It is, of course, 
vitally important that the moral of each lesson 
should be apprehended by every pupil in the class. 
To this end, in each instance, after the story has 
been read by the class, it might be told by one or 
two of its members, and the moral brought out by 
judicious questioning. Too much emphasis, how- 
ever, cannot be laid on the fact that direct exhor- 
tation should be avoided. The teacher should 
question the pupil, just as she would on any other 
story, to determine to her own satisfaction whether 
he has fully grasped its meaning. By this method, 
the pupil will be led to do his own moralizing, 
which is much more effective than exhortation by 
the teacher. 

We are permitted by the kindness of the pub- 
lishing houses named below to use the following 
selections: “The Planting of the Apple-Tree,” 
from the Complete Works of William Cullen Bry- 
ant (D. Appleton & Company); “ Pietro da Cor- 
tona,’ from Famous Children, by H. Twitchell 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company); “The Shahs 
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and the Demons,” from Stories of Persian Heroes, 
by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton (Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany); “It Is Quite True,” by Hans Christian 
Andersen (F. Warne & Company); “The Ladle 
That Fell from the Moon,” from Chinese Nights 
Entertainment (G. P. Putnam’s Sons); “Colum- 
bus,’ from the Complete Works of Joaquin Miller 
(Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Company) ; “ The Snappy 
Snapping Turtle,” from Among the Pond People, 
by Clara Dillingham Pierson (E.’P. Dutton & Com- 
pany) ; “ The School Children’s Friend,’ from An 
American Book of Golden Deeds, by James Bald- 
win, and “The Boy Who Became a Hsao-Tsze,” 
from Chinese Fables and Folk Stories, by Mary 
Hayes Davis and Chow-Leung (The American 
Book Company); “ The Centennial Celebration of 
Concord Fight,” from Orations and Addresses, by 
George William Curtis (Harper & Brothers) ; 
“ Buckwheat,’ from Hans Christian Andersen’ s 
Fairy Tales (Ginn & Company); “The Goat- 
Faced Girl,’ from The Grey Fairy Book, by An- 
drew Lang, and “ How Morgan Le Fay Tried to 
Kill King Arthur,” from The Book of Romance, 
by Mrs. Lang (Longmans, Green, & Company) ; 
“The LovingCup Which Was Made of Iron,” 
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from In Story-Land, by Elizabeth Harrison (The 
Sigma Publishing Company). 

We are also indebted to Mr. Henry Holcomb 
Bennett for permission to use the poem, “ The 
Flag Goes By,” published in The Youth's Com- 
panion, and to Mr. Rudyard Kipling for the use 
of the poem, “The Overland Mail.” 
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THE GOLDEN DOOR BOOK 


THE SCHOOL CHILDREN’S FRIEND 
I 


ONE morning, about a hundred years ago, 
a farmer lad with a basket on his arm was 
walking to the village store in Franklin, 
Massachusetts. He was probably fourteen 
years of age, although you would have 
guessed him to be older. His face was 
pale and bore the saddened look of a child 
who had never known what it was to play. 
His clothing of homemade stuff was tat- 
tered and worn. His whole appearance 
told of poverty and hard work. 

Some village boys saw him and shouted: 
“There goes Horace. Let’s have some fun 
with him.” 

_ They pelted him with mud. They threw 
stones into his basket. 
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“Hello, girly!’* said one. ‘Have you 
washed the breakfast dishes yet?” 

‘How much straw can you plait in a 
day, Horry?” asked another. 

Then they all hooted: ‘Girl-boy! girl- 
boy! girl-boy! Helps the women in the 
kitchen!’ and they pranced around him in 
great glee. 

But the lad walked on silently, seeming 
not to notice their ill-mannered taunts. At 
the store he was greeted kindly by the man 
behind the counter. 

‘Some more straw braid to-day, Horace?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the answer. “There’s 
not so much as I hoped to bring, but I shall 
do better next week.” 

The storekeeper took the rolls of plaited 
straw from the basket, and soon figured up 
their value. 

‘One shilling and sixpence. And what 
will you buy to-day?” | 

“Half of it is mother’s,” answered 
Horace, ‘‘and half of it is mine. Mother 
will come in to-morrow and get what she 
needs. For my part, I want the arithmetic 
book that I was looking at last week.” 
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“The price is one shilling,” said the 
storekeeper. 

“T know,” said Horace, “and I lack three- 
pence of having so much. I only want to 
ask if you will not lay the book aside for 
me until next week, when I shall have more 
than enough to pay for it.” 

“You may take the book now,” said the 
man, ‘‘and [ will trust you for the balance 
till you have some more braid ready.” 

The lad thanked him, and tucked the 
precious book under his coat. Then taking 
up his empty basket, he went out to meet 
the taunts of the street boys again. 

«“That’s right, girly!” they shouted after 
him. ‘Run home now, and wash the break- 
fast dishes. Run home and plait some 
more straw.” 

“That lad will make his mark in the 
world,” said the storekeeper to the group of 
loafers who were lounging at the door. 
“The boys make fun of him because he 
makes straw braids and helps his mother 
with her housework. But they’ll be glad 
enough to do him honor by and by.” 

‘Has he no father?” asked one. 
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“Ah, no. His father died two years ago, 
and the boy has been the mainstay of the 
family ever since. And work! why, he’s 
never known anything but work. That boy 
never played a day in his life. He’s at 
work on the farm whenever the weather 
will let him. And then of evenings and 
on rainy days he’s always plaiting straw. 
Why, he plaits more straw than any woman 
or girl in Franklin. The hat makers say 
that his braids are the best of any that I 
send them. 

“School? No, he never has time to go to 
school much. I guess he goes seven or eight 
weeks in midwinter, when he can’t do any- 
thing on the farm. But they do say that he 
knows more than the teacher, young as he 
is. 

‘Books? Well, I should reckon. He’s 
read everything in the Franklin lbrary, 
and he has a few books of his own. They 
say that he sits up and reads when every- 
body else is in bed. Sometimes he sits up 
till long after midnight. And they’re so 
poor up at his house that I guess they can’t 
afford to buy many candles, either.” 
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“ He sits up and reads when everybody else is in bed,” 
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II 


Such was the boyhood of Horace Mann. 
It was a boyhood of labor, unrelieved by 


any of the joys which children commonly ~ 


know. He never knew a holiday. Marbles 
and kites and tops never came his way, for 
he had no time to spend with them. As 
for playing ball, he was too busy even to 
think of it. In fact, he never had any kind 
of plaything that he could call his own. 

As he neared the age of manhood, how- 
ever, he contrived to give more time to the 
study of books. Through his industry and 
self-denial his mother was at length quite 
well provided for. Why should he not now 
indulge himself with a little of that learn- 
ing for which he had always had such hun- 
gering and craving? 

One day when he was twenty years old, 
a school teacher whose name was Barrett 
surprised him by saying, — 

“Horace, you must go to college!” 

What a strange idea to put into the head 
of a young man who had neither money nor 
opportunities ! 
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“Why, Mr. Barrett,” said Horace, “I 
don’t know enough to enter college. I 
have never studied Latin, and as for Greek, 
I have yet to see the first book in that 
language. It is useless to think of such a 
thing.” 

“Not so useless as you suppose,” an- 
swered Mr. Barrett. ‘I have said that you 
must go to college and I mean it. I myself 
will prepare you.” 

Horace did not require much persuasion, 
for all his ambition pointed that way. He 
set to work with a will, and so did Mr. 
Barrett. Within six months the young 
man mastered more Greek and Latin than 
- most students learn nowadays in three 
years. Before he was twenty-one he passed 
the examinations and entered the sopho- 
more class of Brown University. 

He had no money. He had no wealthy 
friends to help him along. But he was re- 
solved to make his own way. He earned what 
he could by doing any odd job that turned up. 
For a few weeks in each year he taught a 
country school, keeping up his studies and 
passing the examinations as they came. 
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He took care of his own room. He some- 
times cooked his own meals. He lived 
sparingly. 

At first his classmates were disposed to 
laugh at him. Yet he was so gentle in his 
manners, so brilliant of mind, so studious 
and earnest, that he finally won the ad- 
miration of all the students and the respect 
of all the professors. No finer classical 
scholar ever passed through Brown Uni- 
versity. At the end of three years he 
graduated at the head of his class. 


III 


Long before Horace Mann left college he 
had made up his mind to be a lawyer.- At 
that time all the brightest young men in the 
country were preparing for the profession of 
law. It was the profession that would give 
the freest scope to the exercise of genius; 
it was the profession that offered the surest 
promise of fame and fortune. 

There was a very famous law school at 
Litchfield, Connecticut, and thither at the 
age of twenty-four went Horace Mann. As 
a matter of course, he was not long in push- 
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ing to the front. With his tireless energy 
and his natural brilliancy of intellect, his 
progress was but a series of intellectual tri- 
umphs. He soon became known not only 
as the best student, but also as the best 
lawyer in the school. 

At the age of twenty-six he was admitted 
to the state bar of Massachusetts. The road 
to honor and distinction was open before 
him. Asan attorney he had all the practice 
that he could manage. He was assured of a 
steady and increasing income. At thirty 
years of age he was chosen a member of the 
state legislature. He became known as, 
next to Daniel Webster, the best public 
speaker in Massachusetts. At lengthhewas 
elected to Congress to succeed ex-President 
John Quincy Adams in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Surely, few men at his age 
have ever had brighter prospects before 
them. 

But, notwithstanding his success, Horace 
Mann was ill at ease. ‘lL ought to be doing 
more for humanity,” he said. 

The schools of Massachusetts, indeed of 
the whole country, were at that time very 
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poorly managed and very inefficient. Peo- 
ple felt but very little interest in education. 
The public schools were attended by only a 
few pupils, and these were of the poorer class. 
Thousands of children were growing up in 
ignorance and vice. 

“This is not asit should be,” said Horace 
Mann; and he began to study the subject 
with all his accustomed thoroughness. 

“The children must be better cared for,” 
he said. - “The state must provide for the 
instruction of all. We must have more 
schools and better schools.” 

He brought the matter before the legisla- 
ture. His arguments were so clear and con- 
vincing that a law was passed providing for 
the general improvement of the schools in 
the state. More than this, Horace Mann 
himself was appointed Secretary of the 
Board of Education, and it was made his 
duty to see that the provisions of the law - 
were carried out. All his friends were 
astonished when he accepted the position. 

“Tt is the work of my life,” he said. 

He closed his law office. He sold his law 
library. 
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“The bar is no longer my forum,” he 
said. ‘I have betaken myself to the larger 
sphere of mind and morals.” 

_ The salary was small. The honors were 

few. The labor was great. Yet cheerfully 
did Horace Mann take hold of the work that 
was assigned him, and manfully did he carry 
it forward. 

He visited Europe and studied the best 
systems of education there. He lost no ef- 
fort to make the schools of Massachusetts the 
best in the world. ‘We must have better 
teachers, better buildings, better school- 
books, longer terms of school,” he said ; and 
for the procurement of these he _ toiled 
unweariedly. 

The result is now to be seen in the high 
character and wonderful efficiency of the 
public schools all over the country. The 
good work which Horace Mann began in 
Massachusetts soon had its influence in 
other states. That good work, once begun, 
has never been abandoned or neglected, but 
it still goes on. All that is best in the pub- 
lic schools of to-day may be traced to the 
influence and work of this man, who was 
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willing to sacrifice ease, honor, and fame 
in order to promote the welfare of the 
children. 

Nowadays there are comparatively few 
people who remember the name of Horace 
Mann, and fewer still who are acquainted 
with his history. But every child in the 
public schools of the United States should 
know that he owes very much of his own 
happiness to the energy and generous self- 
sacrifice of the boy who braided straw and 
helped his mother. 

‘‘Be ashamed to die,’’ he once said, ‘until 
you have won some victory for humanity.” 

Jamus BALDWIN. 


From ‘‘ An American Book of Golden Deeds.’ Copyright by the 
American Book Company. 


THE WASTE COLLECTOR 


ONE summer evening Jamie was sitting 
in the vine-covered arbor on the lawn. As 
he leaned back with half-shut eyes he heard 
footsteps approaching. In a moment a 
queer little old man stood before him with 
a heavy knapsack strapped on his back. 
He nodded to Jamie and said, ‘‘ Good even- 
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ing.” Then he sat down and took off his 


hat as if he felt quite at home. 

“ Are you a peddler?”’ asked Jamie, wait- 
ing some moments for the old man to speak. 
But the old fellow smiled at his question, 
and shook his head. 

‘“T will tell you my business,” he said 
briskly. ‘I’m a collector.” 

‘What do you collect?” inquired Jamie ; 
“postage stamps, or coins, or autographs? 
I’ve tried collecting all those things myself, 
and I would like to see your collection ever 
so much.” 

The old man smiled again. Then he 
sald: ‘No, I don’t collect things of that 
‘sort. Iam a collector of waste.” 

‘A collector of waste!” said Jamie, much 
puzzled. ‘‘Why, I never heard of such-a 
collector before. I don’t understand what 
you mean by waste. Where do you find it? 
What is it like?” 

“Thatis just what I’m going to tell you,” 
said the old man, as he unstrapped his 
heavy knapsack and laid it down. “The 
world is full of waste collectors like myself, 
only you have never seen one before. 
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“We go about collecting everything that 
- human beings waste — time, opportunities, 
money, happiness. All these things we 
gather up from day to day, and sometimes 
our loads are frightfully heavy. Look at 
this knapsack and this parcel —all col- 
lected to-day.” 

“Dear me!” said Jamie; “I wish you ~ 
would show me some of the things you have 
there. Couldn’t you do it?” 

“Tf-I show you anything, I will show 
you your own waste, for you’ve given me 
lots of work collecting it,” replied the old 
man. 

“Td like to know what I’ve wasted 
to-day,” exclaimed Jamie, indignantly. 
‘Now that’s nonsense.” 

“Ts it?’’ said the old man, with a keen 
look. ‘Well, then, I will read from my 
memorandum the list of all that you have 
wasted to-day.” He took out a small book 
and turned the leaves, saying, ‘“ Yes, here 
is your account; now listen. 

‘In the first place, you wasted thirteen 
minutes this morning lying in bed after you 
were called and told to get up. Then, 
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when you were only half dressed, you 
wasted eight minutes more looking out of 
the window at two dogs that were fighting. 
So much before breakfast. 

‘In school you lost ten minutes drawing 
pictures in your copy book, and you wasted 
eleven minutes more over that newspaper 
you carried to school. 

“When you came home, instead of going 
directly to your room to wash your face and 
hands and brush your hair, as your mother 
requested, you spent nine minutes grum- 
bling on the stairs before you obeyed her. 
You stopped in the street to play, and 
wasted twelve minutes of your music-lesson 
‘time, besides — ” 

Oh, stop! Do stop!” ‘cried’ Jamie, 
interrupting the old man. “ Don’t tell me 
any more about the time I’ve wasted, 
please.”’ 

“Well, I'll tell you about the other 
things, then — your wasted opportunities. 
For example, you saw a bird’s nest robbed 
to-day, and never said a word when you 
might have saved it. When you saw that 
little boy drop his marbles, you only 
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laughed at him when you might have 
helped to pick them up. 

‘You let your sister take that long walk to 
the post office this afternoon, when you could 
have gone there easily on your bicycle. 

“There was another wasted opportunity 

when you were so inattentive to your his- 
tory lesson in school. You flew into a 
passion, too, because your shoe string was 
in a knot, and thus you wasted an oppor- 
‘inity for self-control. You forgot to rise 
and offer your mother a chair when she 
entered the room—and wasted an oppor- 
tunity to be polite. 

“You bought chewing gum after resolv- 
ing never to buy it again. Was not this 
a waste of both money and good resolu- 
tions? But I have read enough to prove 
what I said. Take pains, my dear boy. 
It’s in your power:to lighten my daily load 
very much. But, hark! Your mother is 
calling you; don’t waste a moment, I beg. 
Good night!” 

Jamie sprang from his seat and ran to- 
ward the house. The old man vanished. 


The Outlook. 
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BEN FRANKLIN’S WHARF 
I 


In the year 1716, or about that period, a 
boy used to be seen in the streets of Boston 
who was known among his schoolfellows 
and playmates by the name of Ben Franklin. 
His father, who had come over from Eng- 
land, was a soap boiler and tallow chandler, 
and resided in Milk Street, not far from the 
Old South Church. 

Ben was a bright boy at his book, and 
even a brighter one when at play with his 
comrades. He had some remarkable quali- 
- ties which always seemed to give him the 
lead, whether at sport or in more serious 
matters. When he was ten years old, it be- 
came necessary to take him from school. 
Ben was then employed in cutting candle- 
wicks into equal lengths and filling the 
molds with tallow; and many families in 
Boston spent their evenings by the light 
of the candles which he had helped to 
make. 

Busy as his life now was, Ben still found 

Cc 
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time to keep company with his former 
schoolfellows. He and the other boys were 
very fond of fishing, and spent many of 
their leisure hours on the margin of the 
mill pond, catching flounders, perch, eels, 
and tomecod, which came up thither with 
the tide. The place where they fished is 
now, probably, covered with stone pave- 
ments and brick buildings, and thronged 
with people and with vehicles of all kinds. 
But at that period it was a marshy spot on 
the outskirts of the town, where gulls flitted 
and screamed overhead and salt meadow 
grass grew under foot. 

On the edge of the water there was a 
deep bed of clay, in which the boys were 
forced to stand while they caught their fish, 
Here they dabbled in mud and mire like a 
flock of ducks. 

“This is very uncomfortable,” said Ben 
Franklin one day to his comrades, while 
they were standing mid-leg deep in the 
quagmire. 

‘So it is,” said the other boys. ‘“ What 
a pity we have no better place to stand!” 

If it had not been for Ben, nothing more 


s) 
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would have been done or said about the 
matter. But it was not in his nature to be 
sensible of an inconvenience without using 
his best efforts to find a remedy. So, as he 
and his comrades were returning from the 
waterside, Ben suddenly threw down his 
string of fish with a very determined air. 

‘“‘ Boys,” cried he, ‘‘I have thought of a 
scheme which will be greatly for our benefit 
and for the public benefit.” 

It was queer enough, to be sure, to hear 
this little chap-——this rosy-cheeked, ten- 
year-old boy — talking about schemes for 
the public benefit! Nevertheless, his com- 
panions were ready to listen, being assured 
that Ben’s scheme, whatever it was, would 
be well worth their attention. They remem- 
bered how sagaciously he had conducted 
all their enterprises. They remembered, too, 
his wonderful contrivance of sailing across 
the mill pond by lying flat on his back in 
the water and allowing himself to be drawn 
along by a paper kite. If Ben could do 
that, he might certainly do anything. 

‘“ What is your scheme, Ben? — what is 
it?” cried they all. 
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It so happened that they had now come 
to a spot of ground where a new house was to 
be built. Scattered round about lay a great — 
many large stones which were to be used for 
the cellar and foundation. Ben mounted 
upon the highest of these stones, so that he 
might speak with the more authority. 

‘You know, lads,” said he, “ what a 
plague it is to be forced to stand in the 
quagmire yonder, —over shoes and stock- 
ings (if we wear any) in mud and water. 
Unless we can find some remedy for this evil, 
our fishing business must be entirely given 
up. And, surely, this would be a terrible 
misfortune |” 

“That it would! that it would!” said his 
comrades sorrowfully. 

‘Now, | propose,” continued Master Ben- 
jamin, ‘‘ that we build a wharf, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on our fisheries. You see 
these stones. The workmen mean to use 
them for the underpinning of a house; but 
that would be only one man’s advantage. 
My plan is to take these same stones and carry 
them to the edge of the water and build a 
wharf with them. This will not only enable 
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us to carry on the fishing business with 
comfort and to better advantage, but it will 
likewise be a great convenience to boats 
passing up and down the stream. Thus, 
instead of one man, fifty, or a hundred, or a 
thousand, besides ourselves, may be bene- 
fited by these stones. What say you, lads? 
Shall we build the wharf?” 

Ben’s proposal was received with one 
of those uproarious shouts wherewith boys 
usually express their delight at whatever 
completely suits their views. Nobody 
thought of questioning the right and justice 
of building a wharf with stones that be- 
longed to another person. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” shouted they. ‘Let’s 
set about it.” 

It was agreed that they should all be 
on the spot that evening and commence 
their grand public enterprise by moonlight. 
Accordingly, at the appointed time, the 
whole gang of youthful laborers assembled, 
and eagerly began to remove the stones. 
They had not calculated how much. toil 
would be requisite in this important part 
of their undertaking. The very first stone 
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which they laid hold of proved so heavy 
that it almost seemed to be fastened to the 
ground. Nothing but Ben Franklin’s cheer- 
ful and resolute spirit could have induced 
them to persevere. 

Ben, as might be expected, was the soul 
of the enterprise. By his mechanical 
genius, he contrived methods to lighten 
the labor of transporting the stones, so that 
one boy, under his directions, would per- 
form as much as half a dozen if left to 
themselves. Whenever their spirits flagged 
he had some joke ready, which seemed to 
renew their strength, by setting them all 
into a roar of laughter. And when, after 
an hour or two of hard work, the stones 
were transported to the waterside, Ben 
Franklin was the engineer to superintend 
the construction of the wharf. 

The boys, like a colony of ants, performed 
a great deal of labor by their multitude, 
though the individual strength of each 
could have accomplished but little. Finally, 
just as the moon sank below the horizon, 
the great work was finished. 

‘“ Now, ‘boys,”’ cried Ben, “ let’s give three 
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cheers and go home to bed. ‘To-morrow 
we may catch fish at our ease.” 

“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” shouted his 
— comrades. 

Then they all went home in such an 
ecstasy of delight that they could hardly 
get a wink of sleep. 


II 


In the morning, when the early sunbeams 
were gleaming on the steeples and roofs 
of the town and gilding the water that 
surrounded it, the masons came, rubbing 
their eyes, to begin their work at the foun- 
dation of the new house. But, on reaching 
the spot, they rubbed their eyes so much 
the harder. What had become of. their 
heap of stones? 

‘Why, Sam,” said one to another, in 
great perplexity, ‘‘ here’s been some witch- 
craft at work while we were asleep. The 
stones must have flown away through the 
air 

‘More likely they have been stolen! ”’ 
answered Sam. 

“But who on earth would think of steal- 
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ing a heap of stones?” cried a third. 
“Could a man carry them away in his 
pocket ?”’ 

The master mason, who was a gruff kind 
of man, stood scratching his head, and said 
nothing at first. But, looking carefully on 
the ground, he discerned innumerable tracks 
of little feet, some with shoes and some 
barefoot. Following these tracks with his 
eye, he saw that they formed a beaten path 
towards the waterside. 

‘Ah, I see what the mischief is,” said 
he, nodding his head. ‘Those little ras- 
cals, the boys,—they have stolen our 
stones to build a wharf with!” 

The masons immediately went to ‘ex- 
amine the new structure. And, to say 
the truth, it was well worth looking at, so 
neatly and with such admirable skill had 
it been planned and finished. These stones 
were put together so securely that there 
was no danger of their being loosened by 
the tide, however swiftly it might sweep 
wong. There was a broad and safe plat- 
form to stand upon, whence the little 
fishermen might cast their lines into deep 
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water and draw up fish in abundance. 
Indeed, it almost seemed as if Ben and his 
comrades might be forgiven for taking the 
stones, because they had done their job in 
such a workmanlike manner. 

“The chaps that built this wharf under- 
stood their business pretty well,” said one 
of the masons. ‘I should not be ashamed 
of such a piece of work myself.” 

But the master mason did not seem to 
enjoy the joke. ‘Sam,’ said he;~more 
eruffly than usual, ‘‘go call a constable.” 

So Sam called a constable, and in- 
quiries were set on foot to discover the 
perpetrators of the theft. In the course 
of the day warrants were issued, with the 
signature of a justice of the peace, to 
take the bodies of Benjamin Franklin, 
and other evil-disposed persons, who had 
stolen a heap of stones. If the owner of 
the stolen property had not been more 
merciful than the master mason, it might 
have gone hard with our friend Benjamin 
and his fellow-laborers. But, luckily for 
them, the gentleman had a respect for 
Ben’s father, and, moreover, was amused 
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with the spirit of the whole affair. 
He therefore let the culprits off pretty 
easily. 

But, when the constables were dis- 
missed, the poor boys had to go through 
another trial, and receive sentence, and 
suffer execution, too, from their own fathers. 
As for Ben, he was less afraid of a whip- 
ping than of his father’s disapprobation, 
for he had a greater reverence for his 
father than for any other person in 
the world. | 

Consequently, after being released from 
the clutches of the law, Ben came into 
his father’s presence with no small per- 
turbation of mind. 

“Benjamin, come hither,” began Mr. 
Franklin, in his customary solemn and 
weighty tone. 

The boy approached and _ stood before 
his father’s chair, waiting reverently to 
hear what judgment this good man would 
pass upon his late offense. He felt that 
now the right and wrong of the whole 
matter would be made to appear. 

“Benjamin!” said his father, ‘“ what 
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could induce you to take property which 
did not belong to you?” 

“Why, father,” rephed Ben, hanging 
his head at first, but then lifting his eyes 
to Mr. Franklin’s face, “if it had been 
merely for my own benefit, I never should 
have dreamed of it. But I knew that 
the wharf would be a public convenience. 
If the owner of the stones should build a 
house with them, nobody will enjoy any 
advantage except himself. Now, I made 
use of them in a way that was for the 
advantage of many persons. I thought it 
right to aim at doing good to the greatest 
number.”’ 

‘“My son,” said Mr. Franklin, solemnly, 
“so far as it was in your power, you 
have done a greater harm to the public 
than to the owner of the stones.” 

‘How can that be, father?’ asked Ben. 

‘‘ Because,” answered his father, ‘in 
building your wharf with stolen materials, 
you have committed a moral wrong. No 
act,’ continued Mr. Franklin, “ can possi- 
bly be for the benefit of _the ‘public 
generally which involves injustice to any 
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individual. I do verily believe, Benjamin, 
that almost all the public and _ private 
misery of mankind arises from a neglect 
of this great truth, — that evil can produce 
only evil,—that good ends must be 
wrought out by good means.” 

“JT will never forget it again,” said_. 
Benjamin, bowing his head, and to the 
close of his life Ben Franklin never forgot 
this conversation with his father. 

Natuanten HawtHorne. Abridged. 


COLUMBUS 


BEHIND him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the gates of Hercules ; 

Before him not the ghost of shores ; 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “‘Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Speak, Adm’r’l, speak; what shall I say?” 
‘Why say: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day ; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home ; a spray 
Of salt wave wash’d his swarthy cheek, 
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*“ Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck.” 
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_“ What shall [ say, brave Adm’r’l, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say, at break of day: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanch’d mate said : 
“ Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fali dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Adm’r’l; speak and say —” 
He said :“ Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed, they sailed. Then spoke his 
mate : : 
“This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he hes in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Adm’r’l, say but one good word: 
What shall we do.when hope is gone? ” 
The words leapt hke a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on! ” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that 
night 
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Of all dark nights! and then a speck — 
A light! a light! a light! a light! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled ! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 

He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “On! sail on!” 


JoAQuIN MILLER. 


THE ANTS AND THE GRASSHOPPER 


I HAVE never heard a grasshopper sing, 
and I do not believe that you have. But I 
have read of one who sang cheerfully all 
summer long. He never thought that he 
ought to spend some of his time at least in 
laying up food for the winter. 

By and by the winter months came around, 
and the grasshopper found himself without 
food. So he thought that he would ask his 
neighbors, the ants, to lend him some, — 
promising to pay them back before the follow- 
ing winter. But the ants, who are very indus- 
trious little insects, did not seem willing to 
oblige the grasshopper. They said, “ What 
did you do last summer ?”’ 

“Why,” said the grasshopper, ‘I sang 
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all day long, and indeed! all through the 
night.” 
‘‘ Well,” said the ants, “since you sang 
all summer, you may dance now.” 
And the grasshopper understood what 
they meant. 
Ausop. 
AN ORIENTAL STORY 


Two balls were together in a box, a gold 
and a gilt ball. The gilt ball was carefully 
done up in tissue paper, and securely wedged 
into one corner; but the gold ball was loose, 
and went rolling about with every move- 
ment of the box. 

‘Oh, please, do take care of yourself!” 
said the gilt ball, peeping out apprehen- 
sively from the folds of the tissue paper. 

“Why, what is the harm?” answered 
the gold ball, as it took a fresh lurch to an 
Opposite corner. 

“Oh, how can you?’ cried the other. 
eeyou lerub 1t-ote. 

“Rub what off? ” asked the gold ball. . . . 
“The. gold won't rub Of = Se Onive the 
gingerbread gilt.” 

Exxrick Hopxrs. 
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INDUSTRY OF ANIMALS 


THE lute-voice birds rise with the light, 
Their nestling young to feed, 

Pursue the insects in their flight, 
Or pluck the feathery seed. 


The golden-belted humming bee 
Goes toiling hour by hour, 
Over the moor and distant lea, 

Wherever grows a flower. 


With weary journeys up and down, 
He home his honey brings, 

From gardens in the distant town, 
And, while he labors, sings. 


The long-tailed field mouse to the wood 
Makes journeys many a score, 

And in a granary piles his food, 
And hoards his wintry store. 


Within the hollow of a tree 
The nimble squirrel hides 

His meat and nuts right cunningly, 
And for the cold provides. 
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His home the mole makes underground, 
With runs and chambers crossed, 


And galleries circling round and round, 
In which you would be lost. 


Although the swallow in her nest 
Displays such art and skill, 

She has no tools save her white breast, 
And small, sharp-pointed bill. 


THomas MILueErR. 


NAPOLEON AND THE ALPS 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE was one of the 
greatest generals in history. So skillful 
and powerful was he that, at one time, 
nearly all of HKurope stood in awe and 
dread of him. He was very ambitious, 
and was desirous of extending his power 
far beyond the boundaries of Franee, of 
which country he -was emperor. 

He resolved to invade Italy. But, in 
order to do this, it was necessary for him 
to cross the Alps with a large army. This, 
however, seemed an almost impossible 
task. Men were sent to examine the nar- 
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The man who would never say ‘‘ Impossible.”’ 
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row and dangerous passes. To them it 
seemed a perilous and alinost useless under- 
taking. The obstacles were so many, and 
so great, that it seemed very doubtful 
whether a large army, with its baggage and 
artillery, could overcome them. 

But Napoleon was a man of great deter- 
mination. He had an iron will that would 
not yield to difficulties that discouraged 
other men. He would not listen to the 
unfavorable reports of his men concerning 
the chances of success in trying to cross 
the Alps. He resolved- to make the 
attempt. After making careful prepara- 
tion, he gave the command to march. An 
army of sixty thousand men moved _ for- 
ward. With horses and cannon they formed 
a line nearly twenty miles long. 

Of course the march was remarkable. 
There were many steep and rugged places 
to surmount. At such times the inspiring 
command to charge was sounded through 
the trumpets. The soldiers responded by 
making desperate efforts, and they usually 
‘succeeded. Finally, all difficulties were 
overcome, and Napoleon’s army had crossed 
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the Alps. It was not long before they were 
on the plains of Italy. 

It was Napoleon’s belief that the man 
who had once resolved to conquer would 
never say ‘“ Impossible.” 


ARACHNE, THE BOASTFUL 


You have doubtless seen spider webs in 
the corners of rooms, or on fences and 
bushes. If you have examined them care- 
fully, you have noticed how beautifully they 
are woven, and have wondered how such a 
little insect could do such a marvelous piece 
of work.- Let me tell you how it is explained 
in a Greek myth. 

Once there was a maiden whose name 
was Arachne. She lived in Lydia, and was 
known everywhere in that country because 
of her skill and industry as a weaver. Even 
the wood nymphs and the naiads and dryads 
would watch her as she sat weaving at her 
loom. They were so surprised at her skill 
that they said, “Pallas Athena, a household 
goddess, must have taught her.” 

This displeased Arachne very much. She 
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was a very vain person, and did not like to 
have it said that she was indebted to any 
one for her skill, — not even to a goddess. 

She told the nymphs and naiads that she 
had not learned of Athena, and said: ‘“ If 
the goddess can weave better than I, let her 
come here and try.” 

Of course this shocked the nymphs and 
naiads very much. They reverenced the 
gods and goddesses greatly. They were not 
accustomed to hear mortals speak in such 
a disrespectful manner about them. 

An old woman, who was looking on, said 
to Arachne: ‘‘ Be more careful, maiden, how 
you speak of the goddess. She may pardon 
you if you ask her, but do not think your- 
self her equal or superior.” 

Arachne was greatly vexed at the old 
woman for venturing to counsel her. She 
told her to keep her advice to herself; 
and said that she was not afraid of the 
coddess. 

Just then the old woman was changed 
into a beautiful maiden, with golden hair, 
and large and lustrous eyes. There was a 
golden helmet on her head. She looked as 
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though she might be a goddess. And, in- 
deed! she was. The beautiful maiden was 
Athena. 

The nymphs and naiads were filled with 
fear, and bowed reverently before the god- 
dess. But Arachne was not afraid. She 
was as insolent as ever, and still held to 
her challenge to Athena to weave better 
than she. Athena accepted the challenge, 
and -they began to weave. The nymphs 
and naiads looked on in almost breathless 
silence. They watched the loom of the god- 
dess and saw her weaving wonderful pic- 
tures, some illustrating incidents in her own 
life. Others were pictures of warning, show- 
ing how vain and foolish people were pun- 
ished for disputing with the gods. 

But the vain Arachne was weaving won- 
derful pictures, also. However, they did dis- 
honor to the gods. Even the mighty Zeus 
and Apollo were represented as birds and 
beasts. Still she wove so marvelously that 
even Athena was surprised. She stood in 
wonder at the insolent maiden’s skill. Then 
she tore Arachne’s web, and touched her 
forehead with a spindle. She pronounced a 
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doom on the maiden and her future off- 
spring. They should weave forever. 

Then Athena sprinkled a magical potion 
upon Arachne, and she was changed into a 
spider; and a spider she remained always. 
She spins in the corners of dusty rooms and 
among the rafters of attics. She weaves and 
weaves and will always weave. 


A SCOTTISH CHAMPION 


DurinG the brief career of the celebrated 
patriot, Sir William Wallace, and when his 
arms had for a time expelled the English 
invaders from his native country, he is said 
to have undertaken a voyage to France, with 
a small band of trusty friends, to try what 
his presence (for he was respected through 
all countries for his prowess) might do to 
induce the French monarch to send to Scot- 
land a body of auxiliary forces, or other 
assistance, to aid the Scots in regaining 
their independence. 

The Scottish champion was on board a 
small vessel and steering for the port of 
Dieppe, when a sail appeared in the dis- 


A Scottish Champion. 
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tance, which the mariners regarded first 
with doubt and apprehension, and at last 
with confusion and dismay. 

Wallace demanded to know what was the 
cause of their alarm. The captain of the 
ship informed him that the tall vessel which 
was bearing down, with the purpose of 
boarding that which he commanded, was 
the ship of a celebrated rover, equally famed 
for his courage, strength of body, and suc- 
cessful piracies. 

It was commanded by a gentleman named 
Thomas de Longueville, a Frenchman by 
birth, but, by practice, one of those pirates 
who called themselves friends to the sea, 
and enemies to all who sailed upon that 
element. He attacked and plundered ves- 
sels of all nations, like one of the ancient 
Norse sea kings, as they were termed, 
whose dominion was upon the mountain 
waves. 

The master added that no vessel could 
escape the rover by flight, so speedy was 
the bark he commanded; and that no crew, 
however hardy, could hope to resist him, 
when, as was his usual mode of combat, he 
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threw himself on board at the head of his 
followers. 

Wallace smiled sternly, while the master 
of the ship, with alarm in his countenance 
and tears in his eyes, described to him the 
certainty of their being captured by the Red 
Rover, a name given to Longueville because 
he usually displayed the blood-red flag which 
he had now hoisted. 

‘JT will clear the narrow seas of this 
rover,” said Wallace. 

Then calling together some ten or twelve 
of his own followers, Boyd, Kerlie, Seaton, 
and others, to whom the dust of the most 
desperate battle was like the breath of life, 
he commanded them to arm themselves and 
le flat upon the deck, so as to be out of 
sight. 

He ordered the mariners below, excepting 
such as were absolutely necessary to man- 
age the vessel; and he gave the master in- 
structions, upon pain of death, so to steer 
as that, while the vessel had the appearance 
of attempting to fly, he should in fact per- 
mit the Red Rover to come up with them 
and do his worst. 
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Wallace himself then lay down on the 
deck, that nothing might be seen which 
could intimate any purpose of resistance. 

In a quarter of an hour De Longugville’s 
vessel ran on board that of the champion, 
and the Red Rover, casting out grappling- 
irons to make sure of his prize, jumped on 
the deck in complete armor, followed by 
his men, who gave a terrible shout, as if 
victory had been already secured. 

But the armed Scots started up at once, 
and the Rover found himself unexpectedly 
engaged with men accustomed to consider 
victory as secure, when they were only op- 
posed as one to two or three. 

Wallace himself rushed on the pirate 
captain, and a dreadful strife began betwixt 
them, with such fury that the others sus- 
pended their own battle to look on, and 
seemed by common consent to refer the 
issue of the strife to the fate of the combat 
between the two chiefs. 

The pirate fought as well as man could 
do; but Wallace’s strength was beyond that 
of ordinary mortals. He dashed the sword 
from the Rover’s hand, and placed him in 
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such peril that, to avoid being cut down, he 
was fain to close with the Scottish cham- 
pion, in hopes of overpowering him in the 
grapple. In this also he was foiled. 

They fell on the deck, locked in each 
other’s arms; but the Frenchman fell un- 
dermost, and Wallace, fixing his grasp upon 
his gorget, compressed it so closely, not- 
withstanding it was made of the finest steel, 
that the blood gushed from his eyes, and 
nose, and mouth, and he was only able to 
ask for quarter by signs. 

His men threw down their weapons, and 
begged for mercy, when they saw their 
leader thus severely handled. The victor 
granted them all their lives, but took pos- 
session of their vessel and detained them as 
prisoners. 

When he came in sight of the French har- 
bor, Wallace alarmed the place by display- 
ing the Rover’s colors, as if De Longueville 
was coming to pillage the town. ‘The bells 
were rung backwards, horns were blown, 
and the citizens were hurrying to arms, 
when the scene changed. 

The Scottish Lion, on the shield of gold, 
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was raised above the piratical flag, and 
announced that the champion of Scotland 
was approaching, like a falcon with his 
prey in his clutch. 

He landed with his prisoner, and carried 
him to the court of France, where, at Wal- 
lace’s request, the robberies that the pirate 
had committed were forgiven, and the king 
even conferred the honor of knighthood on 
Sir Thomas de Longueville, and offered to 
take him into his service. 

But. the Rover had contracted such a 
friendship for his generous victor, that he 
insisted on uniting his fortunes with those 
of Wallace, and fought by his side in many 
a bloody battle, where the prowess of Sir 
Thomas de Longueville was remarked as in- 
ferior to that of none save of his heroic 
conqueror. 
WALTER Scott. 


BUCKW HEAT 


Ir you should chance to cross a field 
where buckwheat is growing, after a tem- 
pest, you may observe that it looks black 
and singed, as if a flame of fire had passed 
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over it. And should you ask the reason, a 
countryman will tell you, “That comes of 
the lightning !”’ 

But how is it that the lightning has done 
it? 

I will tell you what the sparrow told me, 
and the sparrow heard it from an aged wil- 
low which stood — and still stands for that 
matter — close to the field of buckwheat. 

This willow tree was tall and highly ven- 
erable, though it was old and crippled. Its 
trunk was split right through the middle, 
and grass and blackberry tendrils were 
creeping out through the cleft. The tree 
bent forward, and its branches hung down 
almost to the ground like long, green hair. 

In the fields around the willow grew dif- 
- ferent kinds of grain, — rye, wheat, and oats; 
beautiful oats that, when ripe, looked like a 
flight of little yellow canary birds sitting on 
a branch. Plenty had blessed the harvest, 
and the fuller the ears of grain, the lower 
they bowed their heads in pious humility. 

But there was also a field of buckwheat 
lying just in front of the old willow. The 
buckwheat did not bow its head like the 
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rest of the grain, but stood erect in stiff- 
necked _ pride. 

“T am quite as rich as the wheat,” said 
he; ‘and, moreover, I am so much more 
sightly. My flowers are as pretty as apple 
blossoms. Itis a treat to look at me and my 
companions. Do you know anything, you 
old willow, more beautiful than ourselves?” 

And the willow nodded his head, as much 
as to say, “Indeed Ido!” But the buck- 
wheat was so puffed with pride that it only’ 
said: “The stupid tree! He is so old that 
the grass 1s growing out of his body.” 

Now there came on a dreadful storm. 
All the flowers of the field folded their 
leaves or bent their heads as it passed over 
them; the buckwheat flower alone stood 
erect in all its pride. 

‘Bow your heads, as we do, ” called the 
flowers. . 

“There is no need for me to do that,’ 
answered the buckwheat. 

“Bow your head as we do,” said the 
grain. ‘The angel of storms comes flying 
hitherward; he has wings that reach from 
the clouds. above to the earth; and he will 
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smite you before you have time to beg for 
mercy.” 

‘But I do not choose to bow down,” said 
the buckwheat. 

‘Close your flowers and fold your leaves,”’ 
said the old willow. “Do not look at the 
lightning when the clouds break; even hu- 
man beings dare not do that, for in the 
midst of the lightning one may _ look 
straight into God’s heaven. The sight 
strikes human beings blind, so dazzling is 
it. What would not happen to us, mere 
vegetables, who are so much humbler, if 
we should dare to do it?” 

“So much humbler! Indeed! Now, 
then, if there is a chance, I will look right 
- into God’s heaven;” and in his pride and 
haughtiness he dared to do so. The flashes 
of lightning were so awful that it seemed 
as if the whole world were in flames. 

When the tempest was over, both the 
flowers and the grain, greatly refreshed by 
the rain, stood again in the pure, quiet air ; 
but the buckwheat had been burned like a 
cinder by the lightning; it stood in the field 
like a dead, useless weed. 


B 
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And the old willow tree waved its branches 
to and fro in the wind, and large drops of 
water fell from its green leaves, as though 
he were shedding tears. And the sparrows 
asked: “Why are you weeping, when all 
around seems blest? Do you not smell 
the sweet perfume of flowers and bushes ? 
See the sun shine, and the clouds pass 
away from the clear sky. Why do you 
weep, old tree?” 

And the willow told them of the buck- 
wheat’s stubborn pride, and of the punish- 
ment that followed. | 

I, who tell this tale, heard it from the 
sparrows. They told it to me one evening 
when I had asked them for a story. 


Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


A VISIT TO YARMOUTH 
I 

“Master Davy, how should you like to 
go along with me and spend a fortnight at 
my brother’s at Yarmouth? Wouldn’t that 
be a treat? ”’ 

“Is your brother an agreeable man, Peg- 
gotty ?”” [ inquired. 
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“Oh, what an agreeable man he is!” 
cried Peggotty, holding up her hands. 
“Then there’s the sea; and the boats and 
Ships; and the fishermen; and the beach ; 
and ’Am to play with —” 

Peggotty meant her nephew Ham, but 
she spoke of him as a morsel of English 
grammar, 

I was flushed by her summary of delights, 
and replied that it would indeed be a treat, 
but what would my mother say ? 

“Why, then, ll as good as bet a guinea,” 
said Peggotty, intent upon my face, ‘“ that 
She'll let us go. Tl ask her, if you like, as 
soon as ever She comeshome. There now!” 

The day soon came for our going. We 
were to go in a carrier’s cart which departed 
in the morning after breakfast. I would 
have given any money to be allowed to wrap 
myself up overnight, and sleep in my hat 
and boots. The carrier’s horse was the 
laziest horse in the world, and shuffled 
along with his head down, as if he liked to 
keep the people waiting to whom the pack- 
ages were directed. I fancied, indeed, that ~ 
he sometimes chuckled audibly over this 
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reflection; but the carrier said he was only 
troubled with a cough. 

We made so many deviations up and 
down lanes that I was quite tired, and very 
glad, when we saw Yarmouth. Then we 
got into the street (which was strange 
enough to me), and smelt the fish, and 
pitch, and oakum, and tar; and I saw the 
sailors walking about, and the carts jingling 
up and down over the stones. 

‘‘Here’s my ’Am!” screamed Peggotty, 
‘“orowed out of knowledge.” 

He was waiting for us at the house where 
the carrier stopped, and asked me how I 
found myself, like an old acquaintance. 
He was a huge, strong fellow six feet high, 
broad in proportion, and round-shouldered, 
but with a simpering boy’s face, and curly 
light hair that gave him quite a sheepish 
look. He was dressed in a canvas jacket, 
and a pair of such.very stiff trousers that 
they would have stood quite as well alone, 
without any legs in them. 

Ham carrying me on his back and a small 
box of ours under his arm, and Peggotty ear- 
rying another small box of ours, we turned 
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down lanes bestrewn with bits of chips 
and little hillocks of sand, and went past 
gas works, ropewalks, boat-builders’ yards, 
shipwrights’ yards, ship breakers’ yards, 
calkers’ yards, riggers’ lofts, smiths’ forges, 
and a great litter of such places, until we 
came out upon the dull waste I had already 
seen at a distance, when Ham said, — 

‘Yon’s our house, Mas’r Davy.” 

I looked in all directions, as far as I could 
stare, over the wilderness, and away at the 
sea, and away at the river, but no house 
could £ make out. There was a_ black 
barge, or some other kind of superannuated 
boat, not far off, high and dry on the ground, 
with an iron funnel sticking out of it fora 
chimney, and smoking very cozily; but 
nothing else in the way of a habitation that 
was visible to me. 

“That’s not it,” said I— ‘that ship-look- 
ing thing?” 

«“That’s it, Mas’r Davy,” returned Ham. 

if it had been Aladdin’s palace, roc’s egg 
and all, | suppose I could not have been 
more charmed with the romantic idea of 
living in it. There was a delightful door 
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cut in the side, and it was roofed in, and 
there were little windows in it; but the 
wonderful charm of it was that it was a 
real boat, which had no doubt been upon 
the water hundreds of times, and which had 
never been intended to be lived in on dry land. 

It was beautifully clean inside, and as 
tidy as possible. There was a table, and a 
Dutch clock, and a chest of drawers; and 
on the chest of drawers there was a tea tray 
with a painting on it of a lady with a parasol 
taking a walk with a military-looking child 
who was trundling a hoop. There were 
some hooks in the beams of the ceiling, the 
use of which I did not divine then; and 
some lockers and boxes and conveniences of 
that sort, which served for seats, and eked 
out the chairs. 

All this I saw in the first glance after I 
crossed the threshold, and then Peggotty 
opened a little door and showed me my 
bedroom. It was the completest and most 
desirable bedroom ever seen —in the stern 
of the vessel; with a little window, where 
the rudder used to go through; a little 
looking-glass, just the right height for me, 
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nailed against the wall, and framed with 
oyster shells; a little bed, which there was 
just room enough to get into; and a nose- 
gay of seaweed in a blue mug on the table. 
_ The walls were whitewashed as white as 
milk, and the patchwork counterpane made 
my eyes quite ache with its brightness. 


II 


We were welcomed by a very civil woman 
in a white apron, whom I had seen curtsy-. 
ing at the door when I was on Ham’s back, 
about a quarter of a mile off; likewise by 
a most beautiful little girl, wearing a neck- 
lace of blue beads. By and by, when we 
had dined in a sumptuous manner off boiled 
dabs, melted butter, and potatoes, with a 
chop for me, a hairy man with a very good- 
natured face came home. As he called Peg- 
gotty “Lass,” and gave her a hearty smack 
on the cheek, I had no doubt that he was 
her brother; and so he turned out — being 
presently introduced to me as Mr. Peggotty, 
the master of the house. 

After tea, when the door was shut and 
all was made snug (the nights being cold 
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and misty now), it seemed to me the most 
delicious retreat that the imagination of man 
could conceive. To hear the wind getting 
up out at sea, to know that the fog was 
creeping over the desolate flat outside, and 
to look at the fire and think that there was 
no house near but this one, and this one a 
boat, was like enchantment. 

Mr. Peggotty began to smoke his pipe. 1 
felt it was a time for conversation and con- 
fidence. 

‘“‘Mr..Peggotty,” says IL. 

“Sir,’’ says he. 

“Did you give your son the name of Ham 
because you lived in a sort of ark?” 

Mr. Peggotty seemed to think it a deep 
idea, but answered, — 

‘No, sir; I never giv him no name.” 

‘Who gave him that name, then?” said 
I, putting question number two of the cate- 
chism to Mr. Peggotty. 

‘Why, sir, his father giv it him,” said 
Mr. Peggotty. 

“T thought you were his father!” 

“My brother Joe was his father,” said 
Mr. Peggotty. | 
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“Dead, Mr. Peggotty?” I hinted, after a 
respectful pause. 

‘“ Drowndead,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

I was very much surprised that Mr. Peg- 
gotty was not Ham’s father, and began to 
- wonder whether I was mistaken about his 
relationship to anybody else there. I was 
so curious to know, that [ made up my mind 
to have it out with Mr. Peggotty. 

“Tittle Em’ly,’”’ I said, glancing at her. 
“She is your daughter, isn’t she, Mr. Peg- 
gotty ?”’ 

“No, sir; my brother-in-law, Tom was her 
father.” 

Icouldn’t helpit. ‘‘Dead, Mr. Peggotty?”’ 
I hinted, after another respectful silence. 

“ Drowndead,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

I felt the difficulty of resuming the sub- 
ject, but had not got to the bottom of it yet, 
and must get to the bottom somehow. So I 
paid: 

‘‘Have you any children, Mr. Peggotty ?” 

‘No, master,” he answered, with a short 
laugh. ‘I’m a bacheldore.” 

‘A bachelor!” I said, astonished. 

But at this point Peggotty — I mean my 
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own peculiar Peggotty — made such impres- 
sive motions to me not to ask any more 
questions, that I could only sit and look at 
all the silent company until it was time to 
20 to bed. 

As slumber gradually stole upon me, I 
heard the wind howling out at sea and com- 
ing on across the flat so fiercely, that I had 
a lazy apprehension of the great deep rising 
in the night. But I bethought myself that 
I was in a boat, after all; and that a man 
like Mr. Peggotty was not a bad person to 
have on board if anything did happen. 

Nothing happened, however, worse than 
morning. Almost as soon as it shone upon 
the oyster-shell frame of my mirror I was 
out of bed, and out with little Em/’ly, pick- 
ing up stones upon the beach. 

“Youre quite a sailor, I suppose?” I said 
to Em’ly. . 

“No,” replied Em’ly, shaking her head ; 
“Tm afraid of the sea.” 

‘Afraid!’ I said, with a becoming air of 
boldness, and: looking very big at the mighty 
océan. “J aint!” 

‘Ah! -but it’s cruel,” said Em’ly. “J 
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have seen it very cruel to some of our men. 
I have seen it tear a boat as big as our 
house all to pieces.” 

‘“T hope it wasn’t the boat that —” 

“That father was drowned in?’ said 
‘Km’ly. ‘No, not that one. I never saw 
that boat.” 

‘Nor him?” I asked her. 

Little Em’ly shook her head. ‘Not to 
remember ! ”’ 

We strolled a long way, and loaded our- 
selves with things that we thought curious, 
and went in to breakfast glowing with health 
and pleasure. 

So the fortnight slipped away, varied by 
nothing but the variation of the tide, which 
altered Mr. Peggotty’s times of going out 
and coming in, and altered Ham’s engage- 
ments also. When the latter was unem- 
ployed, he sometimes walked with us to 
show us the boats and ships, and once or 

twice he took us for a row. 
At last the day came for going home. I 
bore up against the separation from Mr. 
Peggotty, but my agony of mind at leaving 
little Em’ly was piercing. We went arm ip 
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arm to the house where the carrier put up, 
and I promised, on the road, to write to 
her. I redeemed that promise afterwards, 
in characters larger than those in which 
apartments are usually announced in manu- 
script as being to let. 

CHARLES Dickens. Abridged. 


THE GOAT-FACED GIRL 
I 


THERE was once upon a time a peasant 
called Masaniello who had twelve daughters. 
They were exactly like the steps of a stair- 
case, for there was just a year between each 
sister. It was all the poor man could do to 
bring up such a large family, and in order 
to provide food for them he used to dig in 
the fields all day long. In spite of his hard 
work he only just succeeded in keeping the 
wolf from the door, and the poor little girls 
often went hungry to bed. 

One day, when Masaniello was working 
at the foot of a high mountain, he came upon 
the mouth of a cave which was so dark and 
gloomy that even the sun seemed afraid to 
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enter it. Suddenly a huge green lizard ap- 
peared from the inside and stood before 
Masaniello, who nearly went out of his mind 
with terror, for the beast was as big as a 
crocodile and quite as fierce looking. 

But the lizard sat down beside him in the 
most friendly manner, and said: ‘“ Don’t be 
afraid, my good man, I am not going to hurt 
you; on the contrary, | am most anxious to 
help you.” 

When the peasant heard these words, he 
knelt before the lizard and said: “Dear 
lady, for I know not what to call you, I 
aim in your power; but I beg of you to be 
merciful, for | have twelve wretched little 
daughters at home who are dependent on 
Hse.’ 

“That's the very reason why I have come 
to you,” replied the lizard. “Bring me 
your youngest daughter to-morrow morning. 
I promise to bring her up as if she were my 
own child, and to look upon her as the 
apple of my eye.” 

When Masaniello heard her words, he was 
very unhappy, because he felt sure, from the 
lizard’s wanting one of his daughters, the 
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youngest and tenderest, too, that the poor 
little girl would only serve as dessert for 
the terrible creature’s supper. At the same 
time he said to himself: ‘If I refuse her re- 
quest, she will certainly eat me up on the spot. 
If I give her what she asks, she does indeed 
take part of myself, but if [ refuse, she will 
take the whole of me. What am I to do, and 
how in the world am I to get out of the 
difficulty ?” 

As he kept muttering to himself the 
lizard said: ‘‘ Make up your mind to do as I 
tell you at-once. I desire~to have your 
youngest daughter, and if you won’t comply 
with my wish, I can only say it will be 
the worse for you.” 

Seeing that there was nothing else to be 
done, Masaniello set off for his home, and 
arrived there looking so white and wretched 
that his wife asked him at once: ‘“ What 
has happened to you, my dear husband ? 
Have you quarreled with any one, or has 
the poor donkey fallen down?” 

‘Neither the one nor the other,” an- 
swered her husband, “but something far 
worse than either. A terrible lizard has 
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nearly frightened me out of my senses, for 
she threatened that if 1 did not give her our 
youngest daughter, she would make me re- 
pent it. My head is going round like a 
mill wheel, and I don’t know what to do. 
You know how dearly I love Renzolla, and 
yet, if I fail to bring her to the lizard to- 
morrow morning, [ must say farewell to life. 
Do advise me what to do.” 

When his wife had heard all he had to 
say, she said to him: ‘‘ How do you know, 
my dear husband, that the lizard is really 
our enemy? May she not be a friend in 
disguise? And your meeting with her may 
be the beginning of better things and the 
end of all our misery. Therefore go and 
take the child to her, for my heart tells me 
that you will never repent doing so.”’ 

Masaniello was much comforted by her 
words, and next morning as soon as it was 
light he took his little daughter by the hand 
and led her to the cave. 

The lizard, who was awaiting the peas- 
ant’s arrival, came forward to meet him, 
and taking the girl by the hand, she gave 
the father a sack full of gold, and said: 
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“Go and marry your other daughters, and 
give them dowries with this gold, and be of 
good cheer, for Renzolla will have both 
father and mother in me; it is a great piece 
of luck for her that she has fallen into my 
~ hands.” 

Masaniello, quite overcome with grati- 
tude, thanked the lizard, and returned 
home to his wife. 

As soon as it was known how rich the 
peasant had become, suitors for the hands 
of his daughters were not wanting, and 
very soon he married them all off; and 
even then there was enough gold left to 
keep himself and his wife in comfort and 
plenty all their days. 

As soon as the lizard was left alone with 
Renzolla, she changed the cave into a 
beautiful palace, and led the girl inside. 
Here she brought her up like a little prin- 
cess, and the child wanted for nothing. She 
gave her sumptuous food to eat, beautiful 
clothes to wear, and a thousand servants to 
wait on her. 

Now, it happened, one day, that the king 
of the country was hunting in a wood close 
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to the palace, and was overtaken by the 
dark. Seeing a light shining in the palace, 
he sent one of his servants to ask if he 
could get a night’s lodging there. 

When the page knocked at the door, the 
lizard changed herself into a_ beautiful 
woman, and opened it herself. When she 
heard the king’s request, she sent him a 
message to say that she would be delighted 
to see him, and give him all he wanted. 

The king, on hearing this kind invitation, 
instantly betook himself to the palace, 
where he was received in the most hos- 
pitable manner. A hundred pages with 
torches came to meet him, a hundred more 
waited on him at table, and another hun- 
dred waved big fans in the air to keep the 
flies from him. Renzolla herself poured out 
the wine for him, and so gracefully did she 
do it, that his Majesty could not take his 
eyes off her. 

When the meal was finished and the 
table cleared, the king retired to sleep, and 
Renzolla drew the shoes from his feet, at 
the same time drawing his heart from his 
breast. So desperately had he fallen in 
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love with her, that he called the fairy to 
him, and asked her for Renzolla’s hand in 
Inarriage. As the kind fairy had only the 
girl’s welfare at heart, she willingly gave 
her consent, and not her consent only, but 
a wedding portion of seven thousand golden 
ouineas. 


It 


The king, full of delight over his good 
fortune, prepared to take his departure, 
accompanied by Renzolla, who never so 
much as thanked the fairy for all she had 
done for her. When the fairy saw such a 
base want of gratitude, she determined to 
punish the girl, and, cursing her, she turned 
her face into a goat’s head. In a moment 
Renzolla’s pretty mouth stretched out into 
a snout, with a beard a yard long at the 
end of it, her cheeks sank in, and her shining 
plaits of hair changed into two sharp horns. 
When the king turned round and saw her, 
he thought he must have taken leave of his 
senses. He burst into tears, and cried out: 
‘Where #s the hair that bound me so tightly, 
where are the eyes that pierced through my 
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heart, and where are the lips I kissed? 
Am I to be tied to a goat all my life? No, 
no! nothing will induce me to become the 
laughing-stock of my subjects for the sake 
of a goat-faced girl!” 

When they reached his own country, he 
shut Renzolla up in a little turret chamber 
of his palace, with a waiting maid, and gave 
each of them ten bundles of flax to spin, 
telling them that their task must be finished 
by the end of the week. 

The maid, obedient to the king’s com- 
mands, set at once to work ahd combed out 
the flax, wound it round the spindle, and 
sat spinning at her wheel so diligently that 
her work was quite done by Saturday even- 
ing. But Renzolla, who had been spoilt 
and petted in the fairy’s house, and was 
quite unaware of the change that had taken 
place in her appearance, threw the flax out 
of the window and said: ‘ What is the 
king thinking of that he should give me 
this work to do? If he wants shirts, he 
can buy them. It isn’t even as if he had 
picked me out of the gutter, for he ought to 
remember that 1 brought him seven thou- 
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sand golden guineas as my wedding portion, 
and that I am his wife and not his slave. 
He must be mad to treat me like this.” 

All the same, when Saturday evening 
came, and she saw that the waiting maid 
_had finished her task, she took fright lest 
she should be punished for her idleness. 
So she hurried off to the palace of the fairy, 
and confided all her woes to her. The fairy 
embraced her tenderly, and.gave her a sack 
full of spun flax, in order that she might 
show it to the king, and let him see what a 
good worker she was. Renzolla took the 
sack without one word of thanks, and 
returned to the palace, leaving the kind 
fairy very indignant over her want of grati- 
tude. 

When the king saw the flax all spun, he 
gave Renzolla and the waiting maid each a 
little dog, and told them to look after the 
animals and train them carefully. 

The waiting maid brought hers up with 
the greatest possible care, and treated it 
almost as if it were her son. But Renzolla 
said: ‘I don’t know what to think. Have 
I come among a lot of lunatics? Does the 
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king imagine that I am going to comb and 
feed a dog with my own hands?” With 
these words she opened the window and 
threw the poor little beast out, and he fell 
on the ground as dead as a stone. 

When a few months had passed, the king 
sent a message to say he would like to see 
how the dogs were getting on. Renzolla, 
who felt very uncomfortable in her mind at 
this request, hurried off once more to the 
fairy. This time she found an old man at 
the door of the fairy’s palace, who said to 
her: “Who are you, and what do you 
want?” 

When Renzolla heard this question, she 
answered angrily: ‘Don’t you know me, old 
Goat-beard? And how dare you to address 
me in such a way?” 

“The pot can’t call the kettle black,” 
answered the old man, ‘for it is not I, but 
you who have a goat’s head. Just wait a 
moment, you ungrateful wretch, and I will 
show you to what a pass your want of grati- 
tude has brought you.” 

With these words he hurried away, and 
returned with a mirror, which he held up 
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before Renzolla. At the sight of her ugly, 
hairy face, the girl nearly fainted with hor- 
ror, and she broke into loud sobs at seeing 
her countenance so changed. 

Then the old man said: ‘“ You must re- 
member, Renzolla, that you are a peasant’s 
daughter, and that the fairy turned you into 
a queen; but you were ungrateful, and 
never as much as thanked her forall she had 
done for you. Therefore she has determined 
to punish you. But if you wish to lose 
your long white beard, throw yourself at the 
fairy’s feet and implore her to forgive you. 
She has a tender heart, and will, perhaps, 
take pity on you.” 

Renzolla, who was really sorry for her 
conduct, took the old man’s advice, and the 
fairy not only gave her back her former 
face, but she dressed her in a gold embroid- 
ered dress, presented her with a beautiful 
carriage, and brought her back, accompanied 
by a host of servants, to her husband. 
When the king saw her looking as beautiful 
as ever, he fell in love with her once more, 
and bitterly repented having caused her so 
much suffering. 
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So Renzolla lived happily ever afterwards, 
for she loved her husband, honored the 
fairy, and was grateful to the old man for 
having told her the truth. 


ANDREW LANG. 


NOBILITY 


TRUE worth is in being, not seeming, — 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good — not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing so royal as truth. 


We get back our mete as we measure — 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the-robin and wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 
And straight, for the children of men. 


"Tis not in the pages of story 
The heart of its ills to beguile, 
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Though he who makes courtship to glory 
Gives all that he hath for her smile. 

For when from her heights he has won her, 
Alas! it is only to prove 

That nothing’s so sacred as honor, 
And nothing so loyal as love! 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses, 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 


Through envy, through malice, through hat- 
ing, 

Against the world, early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating — 

Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 
_ Whose winnings are less than his worth; 
- For he who is honest is noble, 


Whatever his fortunes or birth. 
AiIcE CARY, 
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HOW MORGAN LE FAY TRIED TO KILL 
KING ARTHUR 


Kine ArtTuur had a sister called Morgan 
le Fay, who was skilled in magic of all 
sorts, and hated her brother because he had 
slain in battle a Knight whom she loved. 
But to gain her own ends, and to revenge her- 
self upon the King, she kept a smiling face, 
and let none guess the passion in her heart. 

One day Morgan le Fay went to Queen 
Guinevere, and asked her leave to go into 
the country. The Queen wished her to 
wait till Arthur returned, but Morgan le 
Fay said she had had bad news and could 
not wait. Then the Queen let her depart 
without delay. 

Karly next morning at break of day Mor- 
gan le Fay mounted her horse and rode all 
day and all night, and at noon next day 
reached the Abbey of nuns where King. 
Arthur had gone to rest, for he had fought 
a hard battle, and for three nights had slept 
but little. “Do not wake him,” said Mor: 
gan le Fay, who had come there knowing 
she would find him, “I will rouse him 
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myself when I think he has* had enough 
sleep,” for she thought to steal his sword 
Excalibur from him. The nuns dared not 
disobey her, so Morgan le Fay went straight 
into the room where King Arthur was lying 
fast asleep in his bed, and in his right hand 
was grasped his sword Excalibur. When 
She beheld that sight, her heart fell, for she 
dared not touch the sword, knowing well 
that if Arthur waked and saw her, she was 
a dead woman. So she took the scabbard, 
and went away on horseback. 

When the King awoke and missed his 
scabbard, he was angry, and asked who had 
been there; and the nuns told him that it 
was his sister, Morgan le Fay, who had 
gone away with a scabbard under her man- 
Buc. “Alas!” said Arthur, “you have 
watched me badly!” 

Sir,” said they, ‘““we dared not disobey 
your sister.”’ 

‘Saddle the best horse that can be 
found,” commanded the King, “and bid Sir 
Ontzlake take another and come with me.” 
And they buckled on their armor and rode 
after Morgan le Fay. 
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They had not gone far before they met a 
cowherd, and they stopped to ask if he had 
seen any lady riding that way. <“ Yes,” 
said the cowherd, ‘“‘a lady passed by here, 
with forty horses behind her, and went into 
the forest yonder.” Then they galloped 
hard till Arthur caught sight of Morgan le 
Fay, who looked back, and, seeing that it 
was Arthur who gave chase, pushed on 
faster than before. And when she saw she 
could not escape him, she rode into a lake 
that lay in the plain on the edge of the for- 
est, and, crying out, ‘‘ Whatever may befall 
me, my brother shall not have the scab- 
bard,”’ she threw the scabbard far into the 
water, and it sank, for it was heavy with 
evold and jewels. After that she fled into a 
valley full of great stones, and turned her- 
self and her men and her horses into blocks 
of marble. Scarcely had she done this 
when the King rode up, but, seeing her 
nowhere, thought Some evil must have be- 
fallen her in vengeance for her misdeeds. 
He then sought high and low for the seab- 
bard, but could not find it, so he returned 
unto the Abbey. When Arthur was gone, 
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Morgan le Fay turned herself and her horses 
and her men back into their former shapes, 
and said, ‘ Now, Sirs, we may go where we 
will.” And she departed into the country 
of Gore, and made her towns and castles 
stronger than before, for she feared King 
Arthur greatly. Meanwhile King Arthur 
had rested himself at the Abbey, and after- 
wards he rode to Camelot, and was wel- 
comed by his Queen and all his Knights. 
And when he told his adventures and how 
Morgan le Fay sought his death, they longed 
to burn her for her treason. 

The next morning there arrived a damsel 
at the Court with a message from Morgan 
le Fay, saying that she had sent the King 
her brother a rich mantle for a gift, covered 
with precious stones, and begged him to re- 
ceive it and to forgive her in whatever she 
might have offended him. The King an- 
swered little, but the mantle pleased him, 
and he was about to throw it over his shoul- 
ders when the lady of the lake stepped for- 
ward, and begged that she might speak to 
him in private. ‘What is it?”’ asked the 
King. ‘Say on here, and fear nothing.” 
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“Sir,” said the lady, ‘do not put on this 
mantle, or suffer your Knights to put it on, 
till the bringer of it has worn it in your 
presence.” ‘Your words are wise,” an- 
swered the King; ‘‘I will do as you coun- 
sel me. Damsel, I desire you to put on 
this mantle that you have brought me, so 
that I may see it.” “Sir,” said she, ‘it 
does not become me to wear a King’s gar- 
ment.” “(By my (head, = criedaarine 
“you shall wear it before I put it on my 
back, or on the back of any of my Knights,” 
and he signed to them to put it on her, and 
she fell down dead, burnt to ashes by the 
enchanted mantle. Then the King was filled 
with anger more than he was before, that 
his sister should have dealt so wickedly by 


him. 
Mrs. LANG. 


THE BOY WHO BECAME A HSAO-TSZE? 


THIs is the true story of a boy who obeyed 
perfectly all his life the law of Confucius 
concerning honor to parents. 


1 A title of great honor given to followers of Confucius who 
have been known from childhood to maturity by many people as 
having observed this law of Confucius faithfully. 
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Few have been able to do this. Among 
a people of many millions who have kept 
record over four thousand years, only twenty- 
four men have been found worthy of the 
great honor of being called Hsao-Tsze. 

Twelve hundred years ago, in Ché-Kiong 
Province, there lived a poor widow and her 
son, Wong-Ziang. The father had died when 
Wong-Ziang was a baby, and the time came 
when they had only their little home left and 
not even one piece of silver to buy food with. 

So the mother went to many places daily 
and asked food for herself and child. For 
seven long years, every day in the cold rain 
or in the sunshine, this poor widow begged 
food and kept herself and child from starv- 
ing. 

She was a good woman and never com- 
plained even to the heavens, and in her 
heart she said many times: ‘No mother 
should be sorrowful when she has a good 
son. My boy is true without being taught. 
Many mothers have sons, but they are not 
as this one.” 

When Wong-Ziang was fourteen years old, 
he said to his mother: ‘‘ Ah Ma, I will seek 
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work and we will have food. You must rest 
now.” 

In the morning early he went to the mar- 
ket place and asked work of many people. 
At midday, when the laborers left the mar- 
ket place, they said, ‘‘ You are too young 
to work here.” 

As he was hungry, he went to a mer- 
chant’s house and asked food; and because 
he was a gentle boy and pleaded so ear- 
nestly, the merchant told his cook to give 
him food. Wong-Ziang would not eat the 
food, but took it home to his mother. 

Ninety times Wong-Ziang left home at 
sunrise. He sought work all day, and every 
night he took food home to his mother and 
comforted her with, ‘I soon will find work, 
Ah Ma. One man says he will want me 
soon;’’ or, ‘‘a man told me of yet another 
place to seek work,’ and in many other 
ways he comforted his mother. 

When he gave her the food he brought, 
she would say, ‘“‘ You eat, too.” But he 
would always answer, ‘‘I have had mine; 
you eat first.” And when she had finished 
eating, he would eat of what was left. 
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One time Wong-Ziang’s mother fell sick. 
He said, “I will go for the doctor.” But 
his mother said: “I have no silver. Wait 
and you will soon have work. I think I 
Shall be well then.” 

But Wong-Ziang ran to the city of Nim- 
Chu and asked the doctor to come to his 
mother. He said to him as they went to 
his mother’s house : — 

‘“My mother did not get up at sunrise. 
She is weak and sick and cannot eat food. 
She does not want a doctor, as we have no 
silver, but I believe you will wait, and when 
I get work, I will pay you.” The doctor 
said, ‘“‘I always help the poor when I can, 
and will not charge you this time.” 

When they reached the widow’s home, 
the doctor made the examination of the 
tongue, the eyes, and the pulse. He then 
said: “She is very weak. I will leave 
medicine, but it is better that she eat good - 
food that she likes. ‘Twice in five days she 
‘should have a carp fish boiled in rice wine. 
But it is winter and the river is frozen. I 
know not how you will get that fish,” and 
then he went away. 


 G 
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Wong-Ziang gave his mother the medi- 
cine, and she asked, ‘‘ What did the doctor 
say about me?” 

‘He said you needed a carp fish cooked 
in rice wine so that you may be strong,” 
answered Wong-Ziang. ‘It is very easy 
for me to find one. Iam going now to the 
TEver. 

But the mother said: ‘“ Not now, my son. 
Wait pal spring. The river is covered 
with: ice.’ 

‘‘T will see,” said WoneZece and he 
put on his fishing clothes.* 

His mother said, “I fear you will die, if 
you go into the water.” 

‘‘T will see first if there are any fish,” 
said he. 

When Wong-Ziang reached the river, he 
saw it was covered with ice. He made a 
great hole in the ice and went in, and after 
swimming and diving for some time, he 
caught a fish for his mother. 

But his breath almost left him in the 


1TIn China the country boys go in the water to fish with hand 
nets and become experts in diving and swimming under water. 
The hand nets are about two feet wide and three feet long. 
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cold water, and when he came out, he could 
not stand on the ice. 

He fell down, and his clothes froze to the 
ice with the net and the fish he had caught. 

‘He is gone a long time,” thought his 
mother. She called a servant girl who was 
passing, and said, ‘Ah Moi, will you go 
down to the River Ching-Ki, and see if my 
boy is there? ” 

Ah Moi went and saw the boy and the 
fish in the net lying frozen on the ice 
together. 

She called, “‘ Wong-Ziang,” but when no 
answer came back to her, she thought, ‘“ He 
is dead,”’ and ran in fear. But she met a 
farmer who was riding a cow, and she told 
him, ‘‘ Wong-Ziang is dead on the ice.” 
The farmer left his cow and went with her 
to see. 

The farmer took off his own coat and 
wrapped it around the boy. He carried 
him in his arms and said to the servant: 
“JT think he is not dead. Take the fish 
and net at once to Wong-Ziang’s mother.” 

In an hour Wong-Ziang came to life 
again. He arose and cooked the fish for 
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his mother. And in fifteen days she was 
well. 
* * * * * * 

Soon after this, Wong-Ziang was given 
work in the next village as cook for a rich 
professor who had many pupils. 

One day he went to the wilderness to cut 
wood. His mother knew that her boy 
_ worked hard, and so she went with him to 
help, and they worked until sunset. 

Suddenly a small tiger came out of the 
forest toward the mother, and from fear she 
became as one dead. Wong-Ziang screamed 
and made a great noise. He threw his 
clothes at the beast, and it ranaway. Then 
he carried his mother home, and the neigh- 
bors who had watched him all his life said, 
“ Wong-Ziang will become a Hsao-Tsze if 
he is always like this.” 

Wong-Ziang had seen twenty-one years 
when his mother died, and he had never 
left her for one day in all his life. He was 
liked by his teachers, schoolmates, and 
neighbors, for they said, ‘‘ We can learn 
a great lesson from Wong-Ziang who has 
loved and honored his mother perfectly.” 
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“ He threw his clothes at the beast.” 
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While his mother was living, Wong-Ziang 
worked for her and spent little time or 
money in study; but after she died, he 
studied hard. When his work in the pro- 
fessor’s kitchen. was done each day, he al- 
ways sat outside the schoolroom door where 
he heard the teacher giving lessons to his 
puptls. ? 

For seven years he studied in this way 
before the teacher, Liao-Tsai, knew; but 
one day he found out what Wong-Ziang had 
been doing. In time he came to love him 
as his own son, and he asked him, ‘“ Would 
you like to be my Chi-tsze (son by adoption)?” 

And Wong-Ziang said: “I would, but. I 
am poor and unlearned, and you are rich 
and honored. It could not be.” 

But his teacher said: “[ want you in my 
school. I have had many pupils, but none 
that have worked and learned as you have. 
[ have known many sons, but none of them 
served and honored his parents so faithfully. 
Think about this two or three days and then 
give me your answer.” 

1 Pupils. Chinese school children in small country places sit at a 


long table to study. Sometimes there are from forty to sixty at 
one table. 
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After three days Wong-Ziang decided ; 

and he came to Liao-T'sai, his teacher, and, 
kneeling down before him, he bowed his 
head low. And after this time he was as 
_ the professor’s own son. 
In sixteen years, Wong-Ziang graduated 
from the great University with highest 
honors. He had studied all the books of the 
Chinese schools and was now a Han-Ling 
(Ph.D.). 

He served his nation and emperor wisely 
and had a high state position for more than 
twenty years. The people called him Zien- 
Zan before ‘the emperor. But when he 
came home to his native province where 
people had known his deeds all his life, they 
bowed their heads low in affection, and called 
_ him, ‘“ Hsao-Tsze.”’ 

Mary Hayes Davis anp Cuow-Leune. 


From ‘‘ Chinese Fables and Folk Stories.” Copyright by the Amer- 
ican Book Company. 


PIETRO DA CORTONA 


A LITTLE Italian shepherd boy, about twelve 
years old, one day left the flock he was tend- 
ing and started off for Florence. He knew 
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no one in that city excepting another boy of 
his own age, nearly as poor as himself, who 
had gone from the same village of Cortona 
to Florence to become a scullion in the 
kitchen of Cardinal Sachetti. It was a 
nobler purpose than this that led Pietro to 
the great city. He knew that there was an 
Academy of Fine Arts there, and also a 
school where painting was taught, and it 
was his ambition to become a painter. 

On reaching the city the boy wandered 
about for a long time, and finally found the 
cardinal’s palace. A great dinner was going 
on, so he had to wait for an opportunity to 
see his friend. 

“Ts that you, Pietro?” was the latter’s 
greeting at sight of his old comrade. 
“What are you going to do in Florence ?” 

“T want to learn to paint.” 

“ You had better learn to cook, as I am 
doing. You will be sure, then, of not starv- 
Ion 

‘Do you have all you want to eat here?” 
asked Pietro. 

‘Yes, and more too.” 

““T see how we can arrange matters then,” 
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replied Pietro. ‘As you have too much 
and I haven’t enough, I will bring you my 
appetite and you may bring me some of your 
food.” 

“ Aoreed,” said Tomasso. 

As Pietro was hungry, proceedings were 
begun at once. The boy was smuggled 
into the garret where his friend lodged, and 
some remains from the cardinal’s banquet 
soon followed. The two friends had a merry 
feast. 

‘Now you have food and lodging, but I 
don’t see how you are going to study draw- 
ing,” ventured Tomasso. 

“With pencils and paper, as every one 
else does.” 

‘But have you any money to buy these ?”’ 

“T haven’t anything at all; but I said to 
myself on my way here: ‘Tomasso works in 
the cardinal’s kitchen, and he must have 
money, and that is just the same as if I had 
rae +? 

Tomasso looked perplexed; he then in- 
formed his friend that while there were plenty 
of bones to pick, money was scarce, as he 
had to wait three years before receiving 
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any wages. Pietro resigned himself to his 
fate. The walls of the garret were white. 
Tomasso supplied him with charcoal, and 
the little artist set bravely to work, mak- 
ing sketches on the bare sides of the room. 

By some means Tomasso managed to 
get a little money. He carried it to his 
comrade, who at once bought himself 
some pencils. and paper. Now he could 
work in earnest. He used to steal out of 
the house at daybreak to go to copy pic- 
tures in the churches, sketch statues in 
the public squares, and landscapes in the 
neighborhood of Florence. When he re- 
turned at night, his stomach empty, but 
his mind nourished by what he had seen, 
he would find his supper waiting for him 
in the garret. 

Soon the crude drawings on the walls 
disappeared under more direct ones made 
on paper. This life continued for a long 
time, but Pietro was at last discovered. 
The cardinal, wishing to have his palace 
remodeled, visited the garret in company 
with his architect. Both men were struck 
by the excellence of the sketches that they 
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Saw everywhere around them. They sent 
for Tomasso, thinking he must be the 
one who had made them. 

“You shall no longer be a scullion,”’ 
cried the cardinal, when the boy appeared. 
Thinking himself dismissed, Tomasso fell 
at his master’s feet and exclaimed : — 

‘What will become of my poor Pietro 
if you send me away?” 

The cardinal did not know what these 
words meant. By dint of questioning, he 
learned that the drawings had been made by 
a poor shepherd lad who had been supported 
in secret in the garret for two years. 

‘When he comes back to-night, bring 
him to me,” said the cardinal, smiling at 
Tomasso’s mistake, and freely forgiving 
him. 

But the artist did not appear that 
night, and two weeks passed without any 
news of him. Finally, the cardinal learned 
that the benevolent monks of a monastery 
near by had with them a boy who had 
begged to be allowed to copy a picture 
by Raphael, which hung in the chapel of 
the cloister. 
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The boy was Pietro. He was taken 
back to the cardinal’s palace, and a new 
life began for him. He was placed at the 
best art schools of Rome, and he profited 
by his opportunities. 

Fifty years later, two old men lived 
like brothers in one of the most splendid 
houses in Florence. It was said of one of 
them, ‘“ He is one of the greatest painters 
of. his age;’’ and of the other, “He is 
the model for friends in all ages and 
climes.” 


H. TwitcHeE.u. 


SNAPDRAGONS 
I 


ONCE upon a time there lived a certain 
family of the name of Skratdj. They were 
remarkable for the following peculiarity. 
They seldom seriously quarreled, but they 
never agreed about anything. Their friends 
would say, when they heard them: “Do 
listen! The Skratdjs are at it again!” 

Kver the very dog was infected by the 
snapping mania. The moment any one ap- 
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proached the house, Snap would rush out 
and bark in his sharp little voice — “ Yap! 
Yau! Yap!” 

One Christmas time, a certain hot-tem- 
pered gentleman came to visit the Skratdjs. 
As he came up to the house, out came Snap 
as usual— ‘Yap! Yap! Yap!” Now the 
gentleman was very fond of dogs, and had 
good, sensible, well-behaved dogs of his 
own, so he was greatly disgusted with 
Snap’s conduct. Nevertheless, he spoke 
kindly to him; and Snap, who had had 
many a bit from his plate, could not help 
stopping for a minute to lick his hand. 
But no sooner did the gentleman proceed on 
his way than Snap flew at his heels in the 
istial fashion — “Yap! Yap! Yap!” On 
which the gentleman, being hot-tempered, 
made a dash at Snap, and Snap, taking to 
his heels, the gentleman flung his bag after 
him. Snap went squealing to the kitchen, 
and he never barked at that gentleman 
again. 

If the gentleman disliked Snap’s conduct, 
he liked still less the constant snapping of 
the Skratdj family themselves. He was an 
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old friend of theirs, however, and he knew 
that they were really very fond of each 
other, and that it was only a bad habit 
which made them constantly contradict 
each other. 

The morning before Christmas, to avoid 
a domestic quarrel, the hot-tempered gentle- 
man withdrew to the breakfast room and 
took up a newspaper. By and by, Harry 
and Polly came in, and they were soon 
snapping comfortably over their own affairs 
in agorner. 

The hot-tempered gentleman’s umber eyes 
had been looking over the top of his news- 
paper at them for some time, before he 
called, ‘‘ Harry, my boy!” 

And Harry came up to him. 

“Show me your tongue, Harry,” said 
he. 

‘What for?’’ said Harry. = ‘Youre es 
a doctor.” 

“Do as I tell you,” said the hot-tempered 
gentleman; and as Harry saw his hand 
moving, he put his tongue out with all 
possible haste. The hot-tempered gentle- 
man sighed. “Ah!” he said in depressed 
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‘tones; “I thought so!— Polly, come and 
let me look at yours.” 

Polly, who had crept up during this pro- 
cess, now put out hers. But the hot-tem- 
pered gentleman looked gloomier still, and 
shook his head. 

“What is it?” cried both children. 
“What do you mean?” And they seized 
the tips of their tongues in their fingers, to 
feel for themselves. 

But the hot-tempered gentleman went 
slowly out of the room without answering, 
passing his hands through his hair, and 
saying, ‘Ah! Hum!” and nodding with an 
air of grave foreboding. 

Just as he crossed the threshold, he 
turned back, and put his head into the 
room. ‘Have you ever noticed that your 
tongues are growing pointed?” he asked. 

“No!” cried the children with alarm. 
Are they” 

‘Tf ever you find them becoming forked,” 
said the gentleman in solemn tones, ‘“ let me 
know.” 

With which he departed, gravely shaking 
his head. 
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In the afternoon the children attacked 
him again. 

‘Do tell us what’s the matter with our 
tongues. What is going to happen to 
them?” 

“Tm very much afraid,” said the hot- 
tempered gentleman, in solemn, measured 
tones, “that you are both of you — fast — 
going — to— the —” 

“Dogs?” suggested Harry, who was 
learned in cant expressions. 

“Dogs!” said the hot-tempered gentle- 
man, driving his hands through his hair. 
“Bless. your hfe, no! Nothing half so 
pleasant! That is, unless all dogs were 
like Snap, which, mercifully, they are not. 
No, my sad fear is, that you are both of you 
— rapidly — going —t¢o the Snapdragons !”’ 

And not another word would the hot- 
tempered gentleman say on the subject. 


ait 


The evening was very lively. There were 
a Christmas tree, Yule cakes, log, and 
candles, and snapdragon after supper. 
In the darkness the blue flames of the 
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snapdragon leaped and danced and _ the 
raisins were snapped and snatched from 
hand to hand. At last the raisins were 
finished, the flames were all put out, and 
the company withdrew to the drawing- 
room. Only Harry lingered. 

He crept up to the table, where one little 
pale blue flame flickered in the snapdragon 
dish. 

“What a pity it should go out!’ said 
Harry. At this moment the brandy bottle 
on the sideboard caught his eye. 

“Just a little more,” murmured Harry 
to himself; and he uncorked the _ bottle, 
and poured a little brandy on to the flame. 

Now of course, as soon as the brandy 
touched the fire, all the brandy in the bottle 
blazed up at once, and the bottle split to 
pieces. It was very fortunate for Harry 
that he did not get seriously hurt. A little 
of the hot brandy did get into his eyes, and 
made them smart, so that he had to shut 
them for a few seconds. 

But when he opened them again, what 
a sight he saw! All over the room the 
blue flames leaped and danced, as they had 
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leaped and danced in the soup plate with 
the raisins. And Harry saw that each 
successive flame was the fold in the long 
body of a bright blue Dragon, which moved 
like the body of a snake. And the room 
was full of these Dragons, who had forked 
tongues, like the tongues of serpents. They 
were most beautiful in color, being sky- 
blue. 

How they leaped about! They were for- 
ever leaping over each other like seals at 
play. Butifit was “play” at all with them, 
it was of a very rough kind; for as they 
jumped, they snapped and barked at each 
other; and from time to time they tore the 
hair out of each other’s heads with their 
claws, and scattered it about the floor. 
And as it dropped it was like the flecks 
of flame people shake from their fingers 
when they are eating snapdragon raisins. 

Harry stood aghast. 

‘What fun!” said a voice close by him; 
and he saw that one of the Dragons was 
lying near, and not joining in the game. 
He had lost one of the forks of his tongue 
by accident, and could not bark for awhile. 
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“Tm glad you think it funny,” said 
Etarey.  I-don't.” 

“That's right, Snap away sneered 
the Dragon. ‘ You're a perfect treasure. 
The game will exactly suit you.” 

“What is it, please?”’ Harry asked. 

“You'd better not say “please’ to the 
others,” said the Dragon, “if you don’t 
want to have all your hair pulled out.- The 
game is this. You have always to be jump- 
ing over somebody else, and you must 
either talk or bark. If anybody speaks 
to you, you must snap in return. I need 
not explain what snapping is. You know. 
If any one by accident gives a civil answer, 
a clawful of hair is torn out of his head. 
Nothing can be funnier.”’ 

‘| dare say it suits you,” said Harry; 
“but I’m sure we shouldn’t like it. I mean 
men and women and children. It wouldn’t 
do for us at all.” 

‘“ Wouldn’t it?” said the Dragon. ‘You 
don’t know how many human beings dance 
with dragons on Christmas Eve.” 

“Dear me!” said Harry. 

“Tf you can find nothing sharper to say 


{”? 
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than ‘Dear me,’” said the Dragon, “you 
will fare badly, I can tell you.§ Why, I 
thought you’d a sharp tongue, but it’s not 
forked yet, I see. Here they are, however. 
Off with you! And if you value your curls 
EON 

And before Harry could reply, the Snap- 
dragons came on on their round, and 
as they passed they swept Harry with 
them. 

He shuddered as he looked at his com- 
panions; but when they leaped, Harry had 
to leap with them. Besides barking, they 
snapped and wrangled with each other; 
and in this Harry must join also. 

‘“ Pleasant, isn’t 1t?’’ said one of the Blue 
Dragons. 

“Not at all,” snapped Harry. ~ 

«That’s your bad taste,” snapped the Blue 
Dragon. 

‘No, it’s not!” snapped Harry. 

“Then it’s pride and perverseness. You 
want your hair-combing.” 

‘Qh, please don’t!” shrieked Harry, for- 
getting himself. On which the Dragon 
clawed a handful of hair out of his head, 
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and Harry screamed, and the Blue Dragons 
barked and danced. 

“That made your hair curl, didn’t it?” 
asked another Dragon, leaping over Harry. 

‘“That’s no business of yours,’ Harry 
snapped, as well as he could for crying. 

‘“Tt’s more my pleasure than business,” 
retorted the Dragon. 

“ Keepit to yourself, then,” snapped Harry. 

‘T mean to share it with you, when I get 
hold of your hair,” snapped the Dragon. 

‘ Wait till you get the chance,” Harry 
snapped, with desperate presence of mind. 

“Do you know whom yow'’re talking to?” 
roared the Dragon; and he opened his mouth 
from ear to ear, and shot out his forked 
tongue in Harry’s face; and the boy was so 
frightened that he forgot to snap, and cried 
piteously : — 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, please don’t 

On which the Blue Dragon clawed another 
handful of hair out of his head, and all the 
Dragons barked as before. 

How long the dreadful game went on 
Harry never exactly knew. Well practiced 
as he was in snapping in the nursery, he 
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often failed to think of a retort, and paid 
for his unreadiness by the loss of his hair. 
Oh, how foolish and wearisome all this rude- 
ness and snapping now seemed to him! 
But on he had to go. 

At last, to his joy, it became evident that 
the brandy was coming to an end. The 
Dragons moved slower, they could not leap 
so high, and at last one after another they 
began to go out. 

At last there was only one. ‘“ Oh, please 
go!’ screamed Harry in despair. 

The Blue Dragon leaped up, and took such 
a clawful of hair out of the boy’s head, 
that it seemed as if part of the skin went 
too. But that leap was his last. He went 
out at once; and Harry was left on his face 
on the floor in the darkness. 

When his friends found him, there was 
blood on his forehead. Harry thought it 
was where the Dragon had clawed him, but 
they said it was a cut from a fragment of 
the broken brandy bottle. The Dragons 
had disappeared as completely as the brandy, 
and Harry was cured of snapping. 


JuLIANA HoratiA Ewrne. Abridged. 
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LITTLE FRANZ’S LAST LESSON 


THAT morning little Franz was very late 
in going to school. He was rather afraid of 
being scolded because Mr. Hamel, his teacher, 
had told the class that he should ask them 
to recite the rule about participles. Now 
if you were a French boy lke Franz, you 
would know how hard that rule is and how 
long you have to study it to really know it, 
and you wouldn’t wonder that Franz wanted 
to play truant and stay out in the warm 
sunshine, instead of going indoors to recite 
a rule that he hadn’t studied. 

The meadows looked very pleasant indeed 
with all the spring buds and flowers. He 
could hear the Prussian soldiers drilling 
down behind the old sawmill, and how he 
would have liked to stop and watch them 
awhile! He resisted the temptation, how- 
ever, and ran so quickly to school that he 
arrived there all out of breath. 

Generally there was a great deal of noise 
before school began, — desks opening and 
shutting, children trying to learn their 
lessons by repeating them half aloud, the 
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“Mr, Hamel looked at him without any anger.” 
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_ tapping of the teacher’s cane as he said, “ A 
little less noise, please.” Indeed Franz was 
counting on this to let him slip into his seat 
without being noticed. 

But everything was perfectly quiet to-day. 
Through the open window he saw the other 
scholars already at their desks, and Mr. 
Hamel going up and down the aisles with 
his dreaded cane under his arm. He had 
to open the door and enter the silent room, 
blushing and very much afraid, but Mr. 
Hamel looked at him without any anger, 
and said quietly : — 

“Go quickly to your place, little Franz ; 
we were going to begin without you.” 

It was only after he had seated himself, 
and had recovered a little from his fright, 
that he noticed that the teacher had on his 
best green coat and his fine lace jabot, which 
he never wore except on holidays and Sun- 
days. Besides, the whole class looked queer 
and solemn. But, what surprised him most 
was to see visitors in the back of the room 
seated on the benches that were generally 
never occupied. 

While he was wondering about all this, 
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Mr. Hamel went up to the desk and sat 
down, and, in the same low, grave tone in 
which he had received them, he said to the 
class : — 

‘My dear children, this is the last time 
that I shall ever teach you. The order has 
come from Berlin that French must no longer 
be taught in the schools of Alsace and 
Lorraine. The new teacher, who is a Ger- 
man, will come to-morrow. ‘To-day is our 
last French lesson. I beg you to pay very 
good attention.” 

These few words were too much for little 
Franz — his last lesson in French. That was 
the meaning of the notice which he had 
seen posted on the town hall but had not 
stopped to look at. He knew that Germany 
had been fighting France in a cruel war, and 
that France had been beaten. He knew, 
too, that the little province in which he 
lived, called Alsace, and another one called 
Lorraine, had been given over to Germany 
by France because of this war, but how 
could he guess that just because of that he 
should never study French again! 

His last lesson in French, and he hardly 
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knew how to write it! He could never 
learn it, then. He would have to stop just 
where he was. How he wished that he had 
not wasted so much time in looking for birds’ 
nests, when he might have been studying! 
His books that used to seem so tiresome 
to hun, so heavy to carry, seemed to him 
now like old friends that he hated to part 
with. It was the same way with Mr. Hamel. 
He forgot all his punishments, all the hard 
lessons he had given, and remembered only 
that he was going away forever, and that he 
should never see him again. That was the 
reason why the teacher had put on his best 
coat. That was the reason why the villagers 
had come to visit — because it was the last 
French lesson — and because they wished to 
thank the teacher for forty years of faithful 
teaching, and to show their respect for him 
and for his courtesy before he went away. 
While Franz was thinking all this, he sud- 
denly heard his name called. It was his 
turn to recite. What would he not have 
given to be able to say that famous rule for 
the participles straight through without a 
mistake! But he stumbled at the very first 
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words and remained standing at his desk, 
feeling very much ashamed and not daring to 
raise hiseyes. He heard Mr. Hamel say : — 
“Tam not going to scold you, little Franz. 
You will be punished enough. This is the 
way we all do. Hvery day we say, when we 
have a hard task, that we have plenty of 
time and that we will put it off until to- 
morrow, and then when to-morrow comes, 
we find that itis too late. That has always 
been the trouble. We Alsatians think that 
we can learn things to-morrow. It is no 
wonder that the Germans, who are our new 
masters, say to us: ‘You pretend to be 
French and you cannot even write or speak 
your own language. Very well! You must 
now study German.’ Poor little Franz is 
not the only guilty one. Weare all to blame. 
We all might have worked a little harder.” 
Then, Mr. Hamel talked to them about 
the French language. He said that it was 
the most beautiful language in the world, the 
clearest, the most reasonable, the most 
musical, and that they must try very hard to 
keep it, and never to forget it; for as long 
as a people keeps its language it can never 
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be hopelessly conquered. “A language,” 
he said, ‘‘is the key of one’s prison.” 

After that he took the grammar and read 
aloud the lesson, and Franz was surprised to 
see how wellhe understoodeven the rule of the 
participles, — better than he had ever under- 
stood it before. Perhaps it was because 
he was paying better attention, for now he 
wanted so much to know all about it. And 
Mr. Hamel seemed to try so hard to explain, 
as if he hoped that he could teach it all to 
them in one lesson. 

From the grammar they went on to the 
writing lesson. Just for this day new copies 
had been made, and they were written in a 
clear round hand. 

France, Alsace. 

France, Alsace. 
They were like little flags floating from each 
desk all through the classroom. You ought 
to have seen how hard every one worked, and 
how silent it was. Only the scratching of 
pens could be heard, as each scholar wrote : 
“ Hrance, Alsace.” 

On the school roof pigeons were cooing, 
and Franz said to himself, as he heard them : 
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‘Are they going to make them coo in Ger- 
man, too?” After the writing came the 
reading lesson, and the little children said 
their letters, and as they said them one of 
the old men who had come to visit, holding 
his primer on his knee, spelled the letters 
with them. His voice trembled with sorrow, 
and it was so funny to hear him that Franz 
at first felt like laughing, then suddenly 
he felt: nore like crying. It was all very, 
very queer. 

Suddenly, the clock struck twelve. The 
trumpets of the Prussians could be heard as 
the soldiers returned from their drill. Mr. 
Hamel stood up, very pale. Never had he 
seemed so tall. 

‘My children,” he said, ‘‘my children,”’ 
and then somethingchoked him, and he could 
not go on. He turned to the blackboard, 
took a piece of chalk, and wrote in big letters, 
‘Vive la France! ”” 

And leaning against the wall, without 
saying a word, he made a little sign with his 
hand, which meant that they were to go 
away. 


From the French of ALPHONSE DaupDEtT. 
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A STORY OF LONG AGO 


ADMETUS was the name of a Grecian 
king who ruled many, many years ago. 
He was married to a beautiful woman 
whose name was Alcestis. Together they 
sat on the throne of their lttle kingdom, 
and they and their people were very happy. 

Whenthey were married, the king received 
a very valuable wedding present. It was 
presented by Apollo. And what do you 
suppose it was? It was not a costly gift 
made of gold and silver. Neither was it a 
string of pearls or diamonds, which he 
might give to his bride. 

What was it then? It was a promise 
that if the king should fall dangerously 
sick, he should not die, if some one offered 
to die in his stead. 

After living with his beautiful queen for 
a number of years the king fell sick. Of 
course both he and his people remembered 
Apolio’s promise. But who could be found 
willing to die for the king? 

It might be that his father and mother 
who were very old would be willing to give 
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their lives for their noble son. But although 
they loved him very much, they loved life 
more, and refused to die. Then some one 
asked his brothers and sisters to save their 
brother. They, too, loved him dearly, but 
they thought that it was asking too much 
of them to lay down their lives for him. 

Now there were some people in the king- 
dom whom Admetus had greatly helped. 
Indeed! he had saved the lves of some of 
them. It was thought that, perhaps, they 
might be willing to die for a king who 
had been so good to them. But,no! These 
people would be glad to do almost anything 
else for the king, but to die for him was 
impossible. 

Alas! poor king! It looked as though 
he would have to die. And the people 
mourned, for they loved their king. 

But there was one person in the kingdom 
who loved the king better than she loved 
herself. It was beautiful Alcestis; and 
she was not afraid to die. She remembered 
the promise of Apollo, and went alone to 
her room. There she called to the god and 
offered to die for her husband. Apollo 
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granted her request. So she lay down upon 
her couch, closed her eyes, and soon she 
was dead. When her maids came to the 
room, they were greatly shocked to find their 
queen lying dead before them. 

At the same time something different had 
happened in the king’s room. The sick 
man had been restored to health. He was 
now well again. Of course he hastened to 
the queen’s room to tell her the good 
news. 

Alas! alas! he reached his wife’s room 
only to find her dead. There she lay life- 
less on the couch before him! The poor 
king’s heart was broken. He was overcome 
with grief. He could not speak because of 
his sorrow, and he wished that he had died 
instead of his beloved queen. 

When the people learned of the death of 
Alcestis, the whole land was filled with 
mourning. All the people wept because 
Death had robbed them of their gracious 
queen. 

But their sorrow was not as great as the 
sorrow of the king. All day long, and all 
through the weary hours of the night, he 
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sat by the couch of the dead queen. He 
longed to have her return to life again for 
he could not live without her. As he sat 
there in silence the day dawned, but it was 
not day in the poor king’s heart. There all 
was darkness, although the beautiful sun 
was shedding his golden light on the eastern 
hills. 

Suddenly everything was changed. While 
the king sat holding the cold hand of the 
lifeless queen, he felt it gradually growing 
warm. Then a rosy tint touched her pale 
cheeks. Soon the beautiful eyes opened, 
and in a moment the queen arose from her 
couch and stood before the king. 

She was alive! The king was overcome 
with joy. The beautiful Alcestis was his 
queen once more. The news spread through- 
out the kingdom, and there was great rejoic- 
ing among the people. 

But how was all this brought about? 
Well, the myth tells us that after her death 
Alcestis was led by a Spirit to the Under 
World. In this world Proserpine rules. 
When she saw <Alcestis approaching, she 
asked who the beautiful woman was. 
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When she was told that she was a queen 
who had given up her life for her husband, 
Proserpine was moved with pity. She com- 
-‘manded the Spirit to lead Aleestis back 
again to live with her husband in the world 
of sunshine and joy. She felt that such 
love ought to be rewarded. So the Spirit 
lead the beautiful queen out of the dark- 
ness and gloom, where Proserpine ruled, to 
the Upper World, where her husband reigned, 
and in which she would again be queen. 

Admetus and Alcestis lived many years 
afterward. Their kingdom flourished and 
their people were happy. By and by, when 
they were very old, they died together and 
passed away to the Spirit World. 


TRAY AND TIGER 


AN ancient fable tells us about a good 
spaniel named Tray, who got into trouble 
by making friends with a bad mastiff named 
Tiger. 

Tray was traveling along the road one 
day, when he overtook Tiger, who was trav- 
eling in the same direction. Although Tray 
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had never seen the big dog before, he thought 
that it would be very pleasant to have com- 
pany. So hé proposed to Tiger that they ~ 
should journey together. Tiger was a surly: 
and quarrelsome dog, but just then he 
seemed to be in a better mood than usual, 
so he said to Tray that he would be glad 
to have his company. 

As they moved along they soon found 
themselves in a village. Alas! here the 
surly disposition of the big mastiff soon 
began to show itself. Tiger was not will- 
ing to journey peaceably through the street. 
His quarrelsome nature led him to attack 
every dog he met. This made the village 
people very angry. They rushed into the 
street with clubs and stones and beat and 
pelted the big dog until he howled with pain. 

And what about poor Tray? He had not 
attacked the village dogs. But the people 
did not know that.. They saw him in bad 
company and, of course, they thought that 
he was just as bad as his friend. So they 
beat him cruelly, too, and the poor spaniel 
was fortunate to escape with his life. 


AESOP. 
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TARLTON 


I 


Youne Harpy was educated by Mr. True- 
man, a very good master, at an excellent 
school in shire. He was honest, obedi- 
ent, active, and good-natured, loyal to his 
school and to his schoolmates; so that he 
was esteemed and beloved by his master 
and by his companions. Beloved by all his 
companions who were good, he did not de- 
sire to be loved by the bad; nor was he at 
all vexed or ashamed when idle, mischie- 
vous, or dishonest boys attempted to plague 
or ridicule him. His friend Loveit, on the 
contrary, wished to be universally liked ; 
and his highest ambition was to be thought 
the best-natured boy in the school — and so 
he was. He usually went by the name of 
Poor Loveit, and everybody pitied him when 
he got into disgrace, which he frequently 
did; for though he had a good disposition, 
he was often led to do things which he 
knew to be wrong merely because he could 
never have the courage to say ‘ No.” 
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One day when the boys were playing 
ball near the school, the ball went over the 
hedge and dropped into a lane where the 
boys were not permitted to go. ‘Tarlton, 
the boy who had thrown the ball, tried to 
persuade Loveit to get it, but Loveit at 
first hesitated. He yielded, however, in the 
end because the boys made fun of him, and 
when he came back after getting the ball, 
he told the others of a fine apple tree which 
he had seen. 

Tarlton at once cried out: ‘‘ We'll have 
some of those fine apples to-night. But 
before I say any more, I hope we have no 
spies amongst us. If there is any one of 
you afraid to be flogged, let him march off 
this instant!” 

Loveit colored, bit his lips, wished to go, 
but had not the courage to move first. He 
waited to see what everybody else would do 
— nobody stirred; so Loveit stood still. 

“Well, then,” cried Tarlton, giving his 
hand to the boy next him, then to the next, 
‘your word and honor that you won't be- 
tray me; but stand by me, and Ill stand 
by you.” 
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Loveit hung back till the last, when Tarl- 
ton came up, holding out his hand, “ Come, 
Loveit, lad, you’re in for it; stand by me, 
and [ll stand by you.’’ 

“Indeed, Tarlton,” said he, without look- 
ing him in the face, “I do wish you'd give 
up this scheme; I dare say all the apples 
are gone by this time —I wish you would 
— do, pray, give up this scheme.”’ 

‘What scheme, man? you haven’t heard 
it yet; you may as well know your text be 
fore you begin preaching. Come, pluck up 
a little spirit, and be one of us, or you'll 
make us all hate you.” 

‘Hate me!” repeated Loveit, with terror ; 
“no, surely you won’t all hate me!’ and he 
mechanically stretched out his hand which 
Tarlton shook violently, saying, ‘“‘ Aye, now, 
that’s right.” ‘Poor Loveit! I knew he 
would not refuse us,” cried his companions ; 
and even Tarlton, the moment heshook hands 
with him, despised him. 

There was a small window at the end of 
the back staircase, through which, between 
nine and ten o’clock at night, Tarlton, ac- 
companied by Loveit and another boy, crept 
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out. It was a moonlight night, and after 
crossing the field, and climbing the gate, di- 
rected by Loveit, who now resolved to go 
through the affair with spirit, they proceeded 
down the lane. 

At a distance Loveit saw a white-washed 
cottage, and the apple tree beside it. They 
quickened their pace, and with some diffi- 
culty scrambled through the hedge which 
fenced the garden, though not without be- 
ing scratched and torn by the briers. Every- 
thing was silent. Yet now and then, at 
every rustling of the leaves, they started, 
and their hearts beat violently. Once, as 
Loveit was chmbing the apple tree, he 
thought he heard a door in the cottage 
open, and earnestly begged his companions 
to desist and return home. This, however, 
he could by no means persuade them to 
do, until they had filled their pockets with 
apples; then, to his great joy, they re- 
turned, crept in at the staircase window, 
and each retired, as softly as possible, to his 
own apartment. 

Although Loveit was unwilling to go for 
apples again, he was soon persuaded by the 
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others, and by degrees every one in the school 
except Hardy knew of the nightly excursions 
to the orchard. 


II 


In the meantime, the visits to the apple 
tree had been too frequently repeated to re- 
main concealed from the old man who lived 
in the cottage. He used to examine his only 
tree very frequently, and missing numbers 
of rosy apples, which he had watched ripen- 
ing, he began to think that there was some- 
thing going wrong. ‘The good old man was 
not at all inclined to give pain to any living 
creature, much less to children, of whom he 
was particularly fond. He looked up at the 
tree in sorrow rather than in anger, and lean- 
ing upon his staff, he began to consider what 
he had best do. 

“Tf IT complain to their master,” said he 
to himself, ‘they will certainly be flogged, 
and that I should be sorry for; yet they 
must not be let to go on stealing; that 
would be worse still. Let me see —I will 
borrow farmer Kent’s dog Barker; he’ll keep 
them off, ?1l answer for it.” 
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Farmer Kent lent his dog Barker, caution- 
ing his neighbor, at the same time, to be 
sure to chain him well, for he was the 
fiercest mastiff in England. The old man, 
with farmer Kent’s assistance, chained him 
fast to the trunk of the apple tree. 

Night came; and Tarlton, Loveit, and his 
companions returned at the usual hour. But 
the moment they hed set their foot in the 
garden, the dog started up; and, shaking 
his chain as he sprang forward, barked fu- 
riously. They stood still as if fixed to the 
spot. There was just moonlight enough to 
see the dog. ‘Let us try the other side of 
the tree,” said Tarlton. But to whichever 
side they turned, the dog flew round in an 
instant, barking with increased fury. 

“He'll break his chain and tear us to 
pieces,” cried Tarlton; and, struck with 
terror, he immediately threw down the 
basket he had brought with him, and _ be- 
took himself to flight. 

‘Help me! oh, pray! I can’t get through 
the hedge,” cried Loveit, in a lamentable 
tone, whilst the dog growled hideously, 
and sprang forward to the extremity of 
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his chain. “I can’t get out! Oh, pray! 
dear Tarlton, stay for me one minute.” 
He called in vain; of all his dear friends 
not one turned back to help him. — At 
last, torn and terrified, he got through 
the hedge and ran home, despising his 
companions for their selfishness. Nor 
could he help observing that Tarlton, with 
all his vaunted prowess, was the first to 
run away from the appearance of danger. 

After school the next evening, Tarlton 
came up, and seizing him by the arm, 
said, “Come along with me, Loveit, I’ve 
something to say to you.” 

“T can’t come now,” said Loveit, draw- 
ing away his arm. 

‘“ Ah, do come now,” said Tarlton. 

‘Well, I'll come presently.” 

‘Nay, but do, pray, there’s a good fellow ; 
come now, because I’ve something to say 
to you. You know the dog that frightened 
us so last night?” 

PeY Ose 

“Tt will never frighten us again.” 

[oY On bait? = Ow eso a 

‘Look here,” said Tarlton, drawing from 
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his pocket something wrapped in a blue 
handkerchief. 

“What's that?’’— Tarlton opened it. 
“Raw meat!” exclaimed Loveit. ‘“ How 
came you by it?” 

“Tom, the servant boy, got it for me, 
and I’m to give him sixpence.”’ 

“And is it for the dog?” 

“ Yes; I vowed I’d be revenged on him, 
and after all this he’ll never bark again.” 

‘Never bark again!— What do you 
mean ? — Is it poison?” exclaimed Loveit, 
starting back with horror. ‘“ Tarlton, I did 
not know you; I will have no more to 
do with you.” 

“Nay, but stay,’’ said Tarlton, catching 
hold of his arm; “stay; I was only 
joking.” 

“Let go my arm — you were in earnest.” 

‘But then that was before I knew 
there was any harm. If you think there’s 
any harm?” 

“Tf!” said Loveit. 

“Why, you know, I might not know; 
for Tom told me it’s a thing that’s often 
done. Ask Tom.” 
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“Tl ask nobody! Surely we know 
better what’s right and wrong than Tom 
does.” 


III 


That evening as Loveit and Hardy were 
undressing, Hardy suddenly recollected 
that he had left his new kite out upon 
the grass. ‘ Qh,” said he, ‘it will be 
quite spoiled before the morning! ” 

‘“ Call Tom,” said Loveit, “and bid him 
bring it in for you.” They both went to 
the top of the stairs to call Tom; no one 
answered. They called again louder, 
“Ts Tom below?” 

“T’m here,” answered he at last, coming 
out of Tarlton’s room with a look of em- 
barrassment. And as he was receiving 
Hardy’s commission, Loveit saw the corner 
of the blue handkerchief hanging out of 
his pocket. This excited fresh suspicions 
in Loveit’s mind. he immediately stationed 
himself at the window in his room, which 
looked out towards the lane; and, as the 
moon was risen, he could see if any one 
passed that way. 
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‘‘What are you doing there?” said Hardy, 

after he had been watching some time; 
‘why don’t you come to bed?” 
_ Loveit returned no answer, but continued 
standing at the window. Presently he saw 
Tom glide slowly along a by-path, and get 
over the gate into the lane. 

‘“‘He’s gone to do it!” exclaimed Loveit, 
aloud, with an emotion which he could not 
command. 

‘“Who’s gone? to do what?” cried Hardy, 
starting up. 

Loveit instantly, though in an incoher- 
ent manner, explained the affair to him. 
Scarcely had the words passed his lips, 
when Hardy sprang up, and began dressing 
himself without saying one syllable. ‘What 
are you going to do?” said Loveit, in great 
anxiety. ‘They’ll never forgive me! don’t 
betray me! they’ll never forgive! pray, 
speak to me! only say you won’t betray 
us.” 

‘“T will not betray you, trust to me,” said 
Hardy, as he left the room, and Loveit stood 
in amazement, whilst Hardy ran with all 
possible speed across the meadow, and then 
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down the lane. He came up with Tom just 
as he was climbing the bank into the old 
man’s garden. Hardy, too much out of 
breath to speak, seized hold of him, dragged 
him down, detaining him with a firm grasp. 

‘What, Master Hardy, isit you? What's 
the matter? What do you want?” 

“T want the poisoned meat that you have 
in your pocket.” 

“Who told you that I had any such 
thing?” said Tom, clapping his hand upon 
his guilty pocket. 

“Give it me quietly, and Ill let you off.” 

«Sir, upon my word I~ haven’t! —I 
didn’t!—I don’t know what you mean,” 
said Tom, trembling, though he was by far 
the stronger of the two. 

“You do,” said Hardy, with great indig- 
nation; and a violent struggle immediately 
commenced. 

The dog, now alarmed by the voices, 
began to bark outrageously. Tom was ter- 
ritied lest the old man should come out to 
see what was the matter; and, flinging the 
handkerchief and meat over the hedge, he 
ran away with all his speed. The handker- 
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chief fell within reach of the dog, who 
instantly snapped at it; luckily it did not 
come untied. Hardy saw a pitchfork close 
beside him, and, seizing upon it, stuck it 
into the handkerchief. The dog pulled, 
tore, growled, grappled, yelled; it was 
impossible to get the handkerchief from 
between his teeth; but the knot was loosed, 
the meat, unperceived by the dog, dropped 
out, and while he dragged off the handker- 
chief in triumph, Hardy plunged the pitch- 
fork into the poisoned meat, and bore it 
away. 

Full of the pleasure of successful benevo- 
lence, Hardy tripped joyfully home, and 
vaulted over the window sill, when the first 
object he beheld was Mr. Power, the usher, 
standing at the head of the stairs, with a 
candle in his hand. 

“Come up, whoever you are,” said Mr. 
William Power, in a stern voice; ‘‘I thought 
I should find you out at last. Come up, 
whoever you are! ’?— Hardy obeyed with- 
Outmureplys=— Hardy!” "exclaimed © Mr: 
Power, starting back with astonishment; 
“is it you, Mr. Hardy?” repeated he holding 
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the light to his face. ‘“ Why, sir,” said he, 
“Tm sure if Mr. Trueman were here, he 
~wouldn’t believe his own eyes. Will you 
please to do me the favor, sir, to empty 
your pockets?” Hardy obeyed in silence. 
‘“ Hey-day! meat! raw meat! what next?” 

“That’s all,” said Hardy, emptying his 
pockets inside out. ‘Pray, sir, let that 
meat be burned; it is poisoned.” 

“ Poisoned!’’ cried Mr. William Power, 
letting it drop out of his fingers; ‘“ you 
wretch! what is all this? Speak.” — Hardy 
was silent. — ‘“ Why don’t you speak ?”’ cried 
he, shaking him by the shoulder impa- 
tiently. Still Hardy was silent. ‘Tell me 
where you’ve been, and what you’ve been 
doing, and who are your accomplices, for I 
know there is a gang of you;” added he, 
‘confess the whole; that’s the only way. 
now to get off yourself.” 

“Sir,” said Hardy, in a firm but respect- 
ful voice, ‘I have no pardon to ask; I am 
innocent; but if I were not, I would never 
try to get off myself by betraying my com- 
panions.” 

“Very well, sir! very well! And how 
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will you look to-morrow, when my uncle, the 
doctor, comes home?” 

“As I do now, sir,” said’ Hardy, un- 
moved. ‘Ever since I have been at school 
I never told a lie, and therefore, sir, I 
hope you will believe me now. Upon my 
word and honor, sir, I have done nothing 
wrong.” 

‘Nothing wrong? What, when I caught 
you going out at night?” 

“That, to be sure, was wrong,’ said 
Hardy, recollecting himself; ‘but except 
that —”’ 

“Hxeept that, sir! I will except noth- 
ing. Come along with me, young gentle- 
man, your time for pardon is past.” 


IV 


All assembled in the morning with faces 
of anxiety. Tarlton’s and Loveit’s were 
the most agitated: Tarlton for himself — 
Loveit for his friend, for himself, for every- 
body. Every one of the party, and Tarlton | 
at their head, surrounded him with re- 
proaches ; and considered him as the author 
of the evils which hung over them. ‘ How 
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could you do so? and why did you say any- 
thing to Hardy about it? when you had 
promised, too! Oh! what shall we all do? 
what a scrape you have brought us into! 
Loveit, it’s all your fault!” 

‘All my fault!’’ repeated poor Loveit, 
with a sigh. ‘Well, that is hard.” 

“Goodness! there’s the bell,” exclaimed 
a number of voices at once. ‘ Now for it!” 
They all stood in a half circle for morning 
prayers. They listened —‘‘Here he is 
coming! No— Yes— Here heis!” And 
Mr. Wilham Power appeared and walked up 
to his place at the head of the room. 

They knelt down to prayers, and the 
moment they rose, Mr. William Power, lay- 
ing his hand upon the table, cried, “Stand 
still, gentlemen, if you please.” Everybody 
stood stock still. He walked out of the 
circle; they guessed that he was gone for 
Hardy, and the whole room was in com- 
motion. Hach with eagerness asked each 
other what none could answer, ‘‘ Has he 
told ?”’ — “ What has he told ? ’”? — “ Whom 
has he told of ?””—‘“T hope he has not told 
of me,” cried they. 
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“Tl answer for it he has told of all of 
us,” said Tarlton. 

“And [ll answer for it he has told of 
none of us,” answered Loveit, with a sigh. 

“ You don’t think he’s such a fool, when 
he can get himself off,” said Tarlton. 

At this instant the prisoner was led in. 
His eye turned upon no one, not even upon 
Loveit, who pulled him by the coat as he 
passed — every one felt almost afraid to 
breathe. 

‘ Well, sir,” said Mr. Power, sitting down 
in Mr. Trueman’s elbow-chair; ‘“ well, sir, 
what have you to say to me this morning? ”’ 

‘Nothing, sir,” answered Hardy, in a 
decided, yet modest manner; “ nothing but 
what I said last night.” 

At this the schoolroom door opened, and 
Mr. Trueman appeared, followed by an old 
man whom Loveit immediately knew. He 
leaned upon his stick as he walked, and in 
his other hand he carried a basket of 
apples. 

When they came within the circle, Mr. 
Trueman stopped short—‘“ Hardy!” ex- 
claimed he in surprise. ‘So, I find I have 
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been deceived in you. The moment my 
back is turned, you are the first to set an 
example of disobedience. You are a 
thief !” 

“T, sir?” exclaimed Hardy. 

“Have you not robbed this old man? 
Don’t you know the taste of these apples?” 
said Mr. Trueman, taking one out of the 
basket. 

‘No, sir; I do not. I never touched one 
of that old man’s apples.” 

“ Don’t you know this handkerchief, sir?” 
asked Mr. Trueman, producing the blue 
handkerchief in which the meat had been 
wrapped. 

fo dO eet 

‘Ts it not yours ?.” 

NGS ei | 

“Don’t you know whose it is?” cried 
Mr. Power. Hardy was silent. 

‘Now, gentlemen,” said Mr. Trueman, “ I 
am not fond of punishing you; but when I 
do it, you know, it is always in earnest. 
I will begin with the eldest of you; I will 
begin with Hardy, and flog you with my 
own hands till this handkerchief is owned.” 
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“Tm sure it’s not mine,” and “I’m sure 
it’s none of mine,” burst from every mouth, 
whilst they looked at each other in dismay ; 
for none but Hardy, Loveit, and Tarlton 
knew the secret. 

‘“My cane,” said Mr. Trueman, and Mr. 
Power handed him the cane. Loveit groaned 
from the bottom of his heart. Tarlton leaned 
back against the wall with a black counte- 
nance. Hardy looked with a steady eye at 
the cane. 

‘But first,’ said Mr. Trueman, laying 
down the cane, ‘let us see. Perhaps we 
may find out the owner of this handkerchief 
another way,” examining the corners. It 
was torn almost to pieces; but luckily the 
corner that was marked remained. 

Ji. cried Mr..Trueman. livery eye 
turned upon the guilty Tarlton, who sank 
down upon his knees, and in a whining 
voice begged for mercy. 

“Upon my word and honor, sir, Pl tell 
you all; I should never have thought of 
stealing the apples if Loveit had not first 
told me of them; and it was Tom who first 
put the poisoning the dog into my head. 
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It was he that carried the meat; wasn’t 
it?” said he, appealing to Hardy, whose 
word he knew must be believed. ‘Oh, 
dear, sir!’’? continued he, as Mr. Trueman 
began to move towards him, ‘‘do let me off ; 
do, pray, let me off this time! Im not the 
only one, indeed, sir! I hope you won't 
make me an example for the rest. It’s 
very hard I’m to be flogged more than 
they.” 

“Tm not going to flog you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Tarlton, getting 
up and wiping his eyes. 

“You need not thank me,” said Mr. 
Trueman. “Take your handkerchief — go 
out of this room — out of this house; let 
me never see you more.” 

“Tf I had any hopes of him,” said Mr. 
Trueman, as he shut the door after him, “I 
would have punished him; but I have none 
— punishment is meant only to make people 
better; and those who have any hopes of 
themselves will know how to submit to it.” 

At these words Loveit first, and immedi- 
ately all the rest of the guilty party, stepped 
out of the ranks, confessed their fault, and 
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declared themselves ready to bear any pun- 
ishment their master thought proper. 

‘Oh, they have been punished enough,” 
said the old man; “forgive them, sir.” 

Hardy looked as if he wished to speak. 
‘Not because you ask it,” said Mr. True- 
man; ‘‘ though [ should be glad to oblige you 
— it wouldn’t be just; but there,” pointing 
to Hardy, ‘‘ there is one who has merited a 
reward; the highest I can give him is the 
pardon of his companions.” 

Hardy bowed and his face glowed with 
pleasure, whilst everybody present sym- 
pathized in his feelings. 

“T am sure,” thought Loveit, ‘this is a 
lesson I shall never forget.”’ 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” said the old man, with a 
faltering voice, ‘‘it wasn’t for the sake of 
my apples that I spoke; and you, sir,” said 
he to Hardy, “I thank you for saving my 
dog. If you please, [ll plant on that mount, 
opposite the window, a young apple tree, 
from my old one. I will water it, and take 
care of it with my own hands for your sake, 
as long as I am able. And may God bless 
you!” laying his trembling hand on Hardy’s 
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head; ‘“‘may God bless you— I’m sure God 
will bless all such boys as you are.” 


Maria Epcewortu. Abridged. 


THE RED THREAD OF HONOR 


Amonc the hills of India 
Dwelt warriors fierce and bold, 
The sons of robber chieftains 
Who, in the days of old, 
Fought for their mountain freedom, 
And, if by Fate laid low, 
Fell ever crowned with honor — 
Their faces to the foe. 


‘Now ’twas an ancient custom 
Among those hillsmen brave, 
When thus they found their kinsman, 
To dig for him no grave ; 
But the torn, blood-stained garments 
They stripped from off the dead, 
And then his wrist they circled 
With green or crimson thread. 


Many the green-decked warriors, 
But only for a few 
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Was kept that highest honor, 
The thread of sanguine hue ; 
For ’twas alone the bravest 
Of those who nobly shed 
Their life blood in the battle 
Whose wrists were bound with red. 


And when they thus had graced them 
Who fell before the foe, 
They hurled their lifeless bodies 
Into the plain below. 
The earth did ne’er imprison 
Those hillsmen brave and free, 
The sky alone should cover 
The warriors of Trukkee. 


There came a time of conflict, 
And a great arméd throng 
Of England’s bravest soldiers, — 
Avengers of the wrong, — 
Marched through the gloomy gorges, 
Forded the mountain rills, 
~Vowing that they would vanquish 
Those robbers of the hills. 


The road was strange and dubious, 
Hasy it was to stray ; 
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And of those English soldiers 
Eleven lost their way. 

Led by a trusty leader, 
They reached a fearful glen, 

And saw a mountain stronghold 
Guarded by forty men. 


Guarded by forty veterans 
Of that fierce robber band, 

In every face defiance, 
Weapons in every hand. 

‘“ Back!” cried the trusty leader ; 
The soldiers would not hear, 

But up the foe-crowned mountain 
Charged with their English cheer. 


With loud huzzas they stormed it, 
Nor thought to turn from death, 
But for old England’s honor 
Yielded their latest breath. . 
Short was the fight but deadly, 
For, when our last man fell, 
But sixteen of the forty 
Were left the tale to tell. 


But those sixteen were noble — 
They loved a brave deed done ; 
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They knew a worthy foeman, 
And treated him as one. 

And when the English soldiers 
Sought for their comrades slain, 
They found their stiff stark corpses 

Prostrate upon the plain ; 
They lay with blood-stained faces, 
Fixed eyes and firm-clenched fists, 
But the Red Thread of Honor 
Was twined around their wrists. 
J. A. Noste. 


THE LADLE THAT FELL FROM THE 
MOON 


OncE there was an old woman who lived 
on what she got by wile from her relatives 
and neighbors. Her husband’s brother lived 
alone with his only son, ina house near hers, 
and when the son brought home a wife, the 
old woman went to call on the bride. Dur- 
ing the call she inquired of the bride whether 
she had not, since her arrival in the house, 
heard a scratching at night among the boxes 
containing her wedding outfit. The bride 
said she had not. 
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A few days later the old woman came 
again, and during the visit the bride re- 
marked that, before the matter was men- 
tioned, she had heard no scratching among 
her boxes, but that since that time she had 
listened for it, and had heard it every night. 
The old woman advised her to look carefully 
after her clothing, saying that there were 
evidently many mice in the house, and that 
she would be likely at any time to find her 
best garments nibbled into shreds. The old 
woman knew there was no cat in the house, 
but she inquired whether there was one, and 
on hearing that there was not, she offered to 
lend the young woman her own black-and- 
white cat, saying that it would soon extirpate 
all the mice. The bride accepted the loan, 
and the old woman brought the cat, and left it 
in the bride’s apartment. 

After afew hours the cat disappeared, and 
the bride, supposing it to have gone home, 
made no search for it. It did, indeed, go 
home, and the old lady secretly disposed of 
it; but several days later she came to the 
young womanand said that, when she lent the 
eat, her house had been free from mice, but 
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that, as soon as the cat was gone, the mice 
came and multiplied so fast that now every- 
thing was overrun by them, and she would 
be obliged to take the cat home again. 

The young woman told her that the cat 
went away the same day that it came, and 
she had supposed it had gone home. The 
old woman said it had not, and that nothing 
could compensate her for the loss of it, for 
She had reared it herself; that there was 
never before seen such a cat for catching 
mice; that a cat, spotted as that one was, 
was seldom found; and that it was of the 
rare breed which gave rise to the common 
saying : — 

A coal-black cat, with snowy loins, 

Is worth its weight in silver coins. 
and that the weight of her cat was two 
hundred ounces. 

The young woman was greatly surprised 
by this estimate of the value of the lost cat, 
and went to her father-in-law and related 
all that had occurred. The father-in-law, 
knowing the character of the old woman, 
could neither eat nor sleep, so harassed was 
he by the expectation that she would worry 
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his daughter-in-law till the two hundred 
ounces of silver should be paid. The young 
woman, being a newcomer, thought but 
lightly of the matter, till the old woman 
came again and again to make mention of 
the cat. 

When it became apparent that she must 
defend herself, the young woman asked her 
father-in-law if he had ever lent anything 
to the old woman; and when he said he 
could not remember having lent anything, 
she begged him to think carefully, and see 
if he could not recall the loan of a tool, a 
dish, or a fagot. He finally recollected 
that he had lent to her an old wooden ladle, 
but he said it originally cost but a few 
farthings, and was certainly not worth 
speaking about. 

The next time the old woman came to 
dun for. the amount due for her eat, the 
young woman asked her to return the bor- 
rowed ladle. The old woman said that the 
ladle was old and valueless; that she had 
allowed the children to play with it, and 
that they had dropped it in the dirt, where 
it had lain until she had picked it up and 
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used it for kindlings. The bride responded : 
“You expect to enrich yourself and your 
family by means of your cat. I and my 
family also want money. Since you cannot 
give back the ladle, we will both go before. 
the magistrate and present our cases. If 
your cat is adjudged to be worth more than 
my ladle, I will pay you the excess; and if 
my ladle be worth more than your cat, then 
you must pay me.” Being sure that the 
cat would, by any judge, be considered of 
greater value than the ladle, the old woman 
agreed to the proposition, and the two went 
before the magistrate. 

The young woman courteously gave pre- 
cedence to the elder, and allowed her to 
make the accusation. The old woman set 
forth her case, and claimed two hundred 
ounces of silver as a compensation for the 
loss of the cat. When she had concluded 
her statement, the judge called on the 
young woman for her defence. She said 
she could not disprove the statement, but 
that the claim was offset by a ladle that had 
been borrowed by the plaintiff. There was 
a common saying : — 


L 
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In the moon overhead, at its full, you can see 
The trunk, branch, and leaf of a cinnamon tree. 


A branch from this tree had one night 
been blown down before her father-in-law’s 
door, and he had had a ladle made from the 
wood. Whatever the ladle was put into 
never diminished by use. Whether wine, 
oil, rice, or money, the bulk remained the 
same, if no ladle beside this one were used 
in dipping it. A foreign innkeeper, hear- 
ing of this ladle, came and offered her 
father-in-law three thousand ounces of silver 
for it, but the offer was refused. And this 
ladle was the one that the plaintiff had 
borrowed and destroyed. 

The magistrate, on hearing this defence, 
understood that the cat had been a pretext 
for extortion, and decided that the two 
claims offset each other, so that no pay- 
ment was due from either one. 


From “Chinese Nights Entertainment.” 


THE LUCKY COIN 


Many years ago there lived ina hermitage 
a holy monk. From all the villages around, 
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the people, mostly poor laborers, were in the 
habit of coming to him on Sundays and fes- 
tivals to hear him say mass for them. These 
good people used to bring little offerings of 
food for the support of the hermit during 
the week. 

One Sunday, after his congregation had 
departed, the monk perceived a man laden 
with traps and nets for catching birds, cross- 
ing the field before the hermitage. The 
good monk went out to him. 

‘“Where do you come from?” he inquired; 
“and what are you going to do, my son?” 

‘“‘T live some miles from here, good father,” 
he replied, ‘‘and I have borrowed a few nets 
and traps to try to catch some doves to sell, 
so as to get a little butter for our bread; for 
with that and a draught of water from the 
spring my wife and I are satisfied; or else 
I desire to get some work to do, that I may 
earn enough for our support, for we have 
neither bread nor a single farthing to buy 
in 

The hermit took the man into his hermit- 
age,and gave him the little offerings of food 
that had been brought that morning by the 
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villagers, leaving Providence to provide for 
his own simple wants. 

‘‘ Brother,” he said, “take this for your- 
self and your wife; and if you want money, 
I will give you some. But you must first 
tell me which you choose, — to earn a single 
coin honestly, or a hundred dishonestly.” 

The poor man hesitated, for great was the 
temptation. 

‘7 will consult with my wife,” he said at 
last, ‘““and return to-morrow to inform you.” 

With the food in his hands he returned 
to his miserable home, where he and his 
wife made an excellent meal, for which they 
returned thanks to Heaven. They then con- 
sulted together about the money, and, though 
the temptation was great to take the hun- 
dred coins, yet, being God-fearing folks, they 
decided upon taking the one coin honestly 
acquired, and let alone the hundred. 

The man accordingly returned to the her- 
mit, and told him what they had decided. 

The good monk gave him two half reals. 

“Take this money,” he said, “and may 
Heaven prosper you.” 

Full of joy, the man departed. But on the 
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road home, in a solitary spot, he encountered 
two lads fighting desperately ; they were 
dealing each other terrible blows, and blood 
was streaming down their faces. The man 
rushed up to separate them, but all his ef- 
forts only served to make them fiercer. 

‘Why do you fight like this?” he cried. 

‘We are fighting for that stone,” replied 
one of the lads; ‘‘I saw it first!” 

“No, you didn’t,” replied the other, “ it 
was I, and it belongs to me!” and once 
more they fell to blows more desperate than 
before. 

The poor man, fearing that the quarrel 
might end fatally, cried out to them, — 

‘“ Here, take one of these coins, each of 
you, and let the stone alone; it is of no 
value, for it is no bigger than a walnut. 
And be off with you!” 

The lads were glad to take the money, 
and ran away, thinking themselves lucky 
to make so good a bargain. 

His wife was at the cottage door im- 
patiently awaiting her husband. Great was 
her disappointment when all he brought 
her was a stone. 
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‘Well, to be sure!” she cried, after he 
had recounted what had taken place, ‘I 
am disappointed.” And, taking the little 
stone, she threw it into a corner of the 
room. 

‘Dear wife,” replied the man, “do not 
take it so to heart. The money was spent 
in a good work, in making peace between 
the children of our neighbors.” 

His wife at length became more recon- 
ciled to the loss, considering that after all 
he had done right to make peace between 
their neighbors’ sons at any cost. Not 
many minutes after, the parents of the two 
lads came to thank the man for having 
separated the boys. They also thanked 
him for the money he had given to the 
boys, for they knew he sorely needed it 
himself. Each of the parents gave him 
a present for his. friendly service; and from 
that day they always treated him most 
kindly, and often gave him little jobs to do, 
so that the poor couple never wanted bread. 

Not long afterwards, it happened that 
the King’s Ambassador passed that way, 
with a great retinue of officials, secretaries, 
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and servitors, and it fell out that, night 
coming on, the Ambassador decided to take 
up his quarters in the village. 

The village inns were small, and could 
not afford accommodation for so large a 
retinue, and the various cottagers were 
asked to take in one or more of the ser- 
vants. Among those who gave lodgings 
to the retinue were our good couple, who 
took in a lodger, for whom they were paid 
handsomely. The wife quickly prepared 
a clean, tidy bed, and did her best to make 
things comfortable. 

The guest, being tired, was soon fast 
asleep. Towards morning he awoke, and 
was surprised to see the chamber bathed 
in a resplendent light. Knowing well that 
the people of the house could not afford 
a lamp or candles, he arose to find out 
whence proceeded this unusual brilliancy. 
Great was his astonishment to find that 
it proceeded from a small stone in the 
corner of the room, which, as the sun 
struck on it, sent out rays of vivid light. 
He took up the stone, and, believing it to 
be of great value, took it to the Ambassador. 
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When the nobleman examined the stone, 
he admired it greatly, and desired to have 
its owner sent for, in order to learn all the 
particulars about it. 

“Please, your Excellency,” said the poor 
man, ‘it is of no use to us, and if it pleases 
you, take it, for it cost me only a small 
coin;’’ and he proceeded to relate how it 
had come into his possession. 

The Ambassador drew forth a heavy bag 
of money, and, taking out a handful of gold 
pieces, gave them to the man. 

“My good man,” he said, “since you offer 
me the stone, I accept it gladly; but as I 
am leaving the kingdom, and my expenses 
are very heavy, I cannot give you all that 
it is worth. If it please Heaven, I will 
return this way, and I will pay you then.” 

The poor man did not like to accept so 
much gold for what he judged to be a 
worthless stone; but on the nobleman’s en- 
treaty he took the money, and ran back to 
his wife, full of joy at his good fortune. 
Both husband and wife then went at once 
to the hermit to recount to him all that had 
taken place, and to offer him a tenth of the 
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money. This he refused to take, but bade 
them return to the village and distribute it 
in alms to the poor. They returned to the 
village accordingly, and did as the monk 
had bidden them. They also gave part of 
the money to the parents of the lads who 
had fought so desperately for the possession 
of the stone. The rest the man spent in 
purchasing a piece of land. 

Years passed ere the Ambassador re- 
turned from the foreign country, where he 
had gained high honors and wealth. On 
again passing the village where he had ob- 
tained the stone, he inquired for the good 
man, and was told that he had prospered 
with the money he had given him, and that 
he was now a person of 1mportance. 

On arriving at the Court of his sovereign 
he recounted to the King all that had taken 
place. The King was greatly pleased with 
the history of the honestly earned coin, and 
had the stone valued by the first jewelers 
of the kingdom, who all pronounced it to be 
a singularly valuable gem. A large sum 
was given to the Ambassador for it, and he 
was loaded with distinctions. and honors. 
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The nobleman, wishing to show his grati- 
tude for the honors conferred on him, sent 
handsome presents to the good man and his 
wife. 

And so it came to pass that they who 
had been honest were now prosperous as 
well. 


From the Portuguese of GonzALo FERNANDEZ FRANCOSO. 


THE TWO DEALERS 


THOUSANDS of years ago there were two 
men who were dealers in pots and pans. 
One was generous and honest; the other 
was greedy and dishonest. They lived 
in the same city, and agreed that each should 
have a particular portion of the city, in 
which to sell his wares. However, each 
was allowed to enter the streets where the 
other had already offered his goods for sale. 

In the city lived an old woman with her 
granddaughter. They belonged to a family 
that once was very rich, but through misfor- 
tune they were now very poor. They had 
in their possession a golden bowl out of 
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which the former head of the family used 
to eat. But, as it had been thrown away 
among the pots and pans, and had not been 
used for many years, it was covered with 
grime, so that they did not know that it 
~ was gold. 

One day the greedy merchant came to the 
door to sell his wares. The girl asked her 
srandmother to buy her a trinket. Her 
grandmother loved her very much, but she 
knew that they were poor. She asked her 
granddaughter what they could exchange for 
it. 

“Why,” said the girl, ‘‘here’s this bowl. 
It isn’t of any use to us.” 

So the old woman offered the bowl te 
the dealer in exchange for a trinket for the 
gitl, He took it, and examined it carefully. 
Suspecting that it was gold, he scratched it 
in order to determine whether it really was 
made of that metal. Hoping that later he 
might secure the bow] for nothing, he shouted, 
“Tt isn’t worth a half-farthing,” and throw- 
ing it down, he left the house. 

Soon after, the kind and honest dealer 
came along, crying, ‘‘ Waterpots to sell!” 
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Again the young girl asked her grandmother 
to buy her a trinket. 

«“ But,” said the old woman, ‘the first 
dealer said that the bowl isn’t worth half a 
farthing. What have we to offer to this 
merchant?” 

“Oh,” said the girl, “the first man was 
harsh and unkind. But this man seems 
different. Maybe he will accept the bowi 
in exchange.” 

The old woman called the dealer in and 
showed him the bowl. He soon saw that it 
was gold, and said : — 

‘Mother, this is a very valuable bowl. It 
is worth a hundred thousand pieces. I 
haven’t that much money with me.” 

“But,” said the old woman, ‘“ another 
dealer said it was not worth a half-farthing, 
and threw it on the ground. You may have 
it; only give us something in exchange for 
hiee: ® 

The honest dealer had five hundred coins 
with him, and his wares were worth as much 
more. He gave all this in exchange for the 
bowl, keeping only eight pieces, his scales, 
and his bag for himself. Then he hastened 
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“The old woman offered the bow! to the dealer,” 
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to the river side, and giving the eight coins 
to the boatman got into the boat. 

Later the dishonest dealer returned to the 
house, and offered something for the bowl. 
But the old woman was indignant, and told 
him that he had tried to deceive them, by 
saying that it was not worth a half-farthing. 
She said an honest dealer had given them a 
thousand pieces of money for it and had 
taken the bowl with hin. 

The greedy merchant was very angry. 
He accused the other man of robbing him 
of the golden bowl. In his anger he threw 
away his money and wares at the door of 
the house, and hastened to the river side in 
pursuit of the honest dealer. But he was 
too late to overtake him. When he reached 
the river, the other man was already cross- 
ing. The angry merchant shouted to the 
boatman to turn back, but he, at the re- 
quest of the man in the boat, refused to do 
SO. 

As he watched the boat moving farther 
and farther away the ereedy merchant was 
filled with disappointment and hate. He 
grew so angry that his heart was affected, 
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and he died then and there, a victim of dis- 


honesty and hatred. 
Retold from “The Jataka.” 


LITTLE AT FIRST, BUT GREAT AT LAST 


A TRAVELER on a dusty road, 
Strew’d acorns on the lea; 

And one took root, and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows, 

And Age was pleased, in heights of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore ; — 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing evermore ! 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern ; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn; 
He wall’d it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink ; — 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
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‘He pass’d again — and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 

Had cool’d ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A dreamer dropp’d a random thought, 
‘Twas old, and yet was new, — 
A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true; 
It shone upon a genial mind, 
And lo! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 
The thought was small — its issue great : 
A watch fire on the hill, 
it sheds its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still! 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That throng’d the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of Hope and Love, 
Unstudied from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown — 
A transitory breath — 

It raised a brother from the dust, — 
It saved a soul from death. 
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O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 


CuHAarutEs Mackay. 


SYLVAIN AND JOCOSA 


ONCE upon a time there lived in the 
same village two children, one called Sylvain 
and the other Jocosa, who were both re- 
markable for beauty and intelligence. It 
happened that their parents were not on 
terms of friendship with each other, on ac- 
count of some old quarrel, which had taken 
place so long ago that they had quite for- 
gotten what it was all about, and only kept 
up the feud from force of habit. Sylvain 
and Jocosa for their parts were far from 
sharing this enmity, and indeed were never 
happy when apart. Day after day they fed 
their flocks of sheep together, and spent the 
long sunshiny hours in playing or resting 
upon some shady bank. 

It happened one day that the fairy of the 
meadows passed by and saw them, and was 
so much attracted by their pretty faces and 
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ventle manners that she took them under 
her protection, and the older they grew the 
dearer they became to her. At first she 
showed her interest by leaving in their 
favorite haunts many little gifts such as 
they delighted to offer one to the other, for 
they loved each other so much that their 
first thought was always, ‘“ What will Jocosa 
like?’ or, ‘What will please: Sylvain?” 
and the fairy took a great delight in their 
innocent enjoyment of the cakes and sweet- 
meats she gave them nearly every day. 
When they were grown up, she resolved 
to make herself known to them, and chose 
a time when they were sheltering from the 
noonday sun in the deep shade of a flowery 
hedgerow. They were startled at first by 
the sudden apparition of a tall and slender 
lady dressed all in-green and crowned with 
a garland of flowers. But when she spoke 
to them sweetly and told them how she had 
always loved them, and that it was she who 
had given them all the pretty things which 
it had so surprised them to find, they thanked 
her gratefully and took pleasure in answering 
the questions she put to them. When she 
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presently bade them farewell, she told them 
never to tell any one else that they had 
seen her. ‘ You will often see me again,” 
added she, “and [I shall be with you fre- 
quently, even when you do not see me.” 
So saying she vanished, leaving them in a 
state of great wonder and excitement. 

After this she came often, and taught 
them numbers of things and showed them 
many of the marvels of her beautiful king- 
dom, and at last one day she said to them: 
“You know that I have always been kind to 
you. Now I think it is time you did some- 
thing for me in yourturn. You both remem- 
ber the fountain I call myfavorite? Promise 
me that every morning before the sun rises 
you will go to it and clear away every stone 
that impedes its course and every dead leaf 
or broken twig that sulles its clear waters. 
I shall take it as a proof of your gratitude 
{o me if you neither forget nor delay this 
duty, and I promise that so long as the sun’s 
earliest rays find my favorite spring the 
clearest and sweetest in all my meadows 
you two shall not be parted from each 
other.” 
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Sylvain and Jocosa willingly undertook 
this service, and indeed felt that it was but 
a very small thing in return for all that the 
fairy had given and promised to them. So 
for a long time the fountain was tended 
with the most scrupulous care, and was the 
clearest and prettiest in all the country 
round. 

But one morning in the spring, long be- 
fore the sun rose, they were hastening to- 
ward it from opposite directions, when, 
tempted by the beauty of the myriads of 
gay flowers which grew thickly on all sides, 
they paused each to gather some for the 
other. 

“JT will make Sylvain a garland,” said 
Jocosa, and “ How pretty Jocosa will look 
in this crown!” thought Sylvain. 

Hither and thither they strayed, led ever 
farther and farther, for the brightest flowers 
seemed always just beyond them, until at 
last they were startled by the first bright 
rays of the rising sun. With one accord 
they turned and ran toward the fountain, 
reaching it.at the same moment, though from 
opposite sides. 
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But what was their horror to see its 
usually tranquil waters seething and bub- 
bling, and even as they looked, down rushed 
a mighty stream, which entirely ingulfed it, 
and Sylvain and Jocosa found themselves 
parted by a wide and swiftly rushing river. 
All this had happened with such rapidity 
that they had only time to utter a cry and 
to hold up to each other the flowers they had 
gathered ; but this was explanation enough. 
Twenty times did Sylvain throw himself 
into the turbulent waters, hoping to be able 
to swim to the other side, but each time an 
irresistible force drove him back upon the 
bank he had just quitted, while as for Jocosa, 
she even essayed to cross the flood upon a 
tree which came floating down, torn up by 
the roots, but her efforts were equally use- 
less. 

Then with heavy hearts they set out to 
_follow the course of the stream, which had 
now grown so wide that it was only with 
difficulty they could distinguish each other. 
Night and day, over mountains and through 
valleys, in cold or in heat, they struggled 
on, enduring fatigue and hunger and every 
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hardship, and consoled only by the hope 
of meeting once more, until three years had 
passed, and at last they stood upon the cliffs 
where the river flowed into the mighty sea. 

And now they seemed farther apart 
than ever, and in despair they tried once 
more to throw themselves into the foam- 
ing waves. But the fairy of the meadows, 
who had really never ceased to watch 
over them, did not intend that they should 
be drowned at last, so she hastily waved 
her wand, and immediately they found 
themselves standing side by side upon the 
eolden sand. 

You may imagine their joy and delight 
when they realized that their weary 
struggle was ended, and their utter con- 
tentment as they clasped each other by 
the hand. They had so much to say that 
they hardly knew where to begin, but 
they agreed in blaming themselves bitterly 
for the negligence which had caused all 
their trouble; and when she heard this, 
the fairy immediately appeared to them. 
They threw themselves at her feet and 
implored her forgiveness, which — she 
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granted freely, and promised at the same 
time that now their punishment was 
ended she would always befriend them. 
Then she sent for her chariot of green 
rushes, ornamented with May dewdrops, 
which she particularly valued and always 
collected with great care; and ordered her 
six short-tailed moles to carry them all 
back to the well-known pastures, which 
they did in a remarkably short time; 
and Sylvain and Jocosa were overjoyed to 
see their dearly loved home once more 
alter all their toilsome wanderings. 

The fairy, who had set her mind upon 
securing their happiness, had in their ab- 
sence quite made up the quarrel between 
their parents and gained their consent to 
the marriage of the faithful lovers; and 
now she conducted them to the most 
charming little cottage that can be 
imagined, close to the fountain, which had 
once more resumed its peaceful aspect and 
flowed gently down into the little brook 
which inclosed the garden and_ orchard 
and pasture which belonged to the cottage. 
Indeed, nothing more could have been 
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thought of, either for Sylvain and Jocosa 
or for their flocks; and their delight satis- 
tied even the fairy who had planned it all 
to please them. When they had explored 
and admired until they were tired, they 
sat down to rest under the rose-covered 
porch, and the fairy said : — 

“This little cottage and all that belongs 
to it is a gift more likely to bring you 
happiness and contentment than many > 
things’ that would at first seem grander 
and more desirable. If you will faithfully 
promise me to till your fields and feed 
your flocks, and will keep your word 
better than you did before, I will see that 
you never lack anything that is really for 
your good.” 

Sylvain and Jocosa gave their faithful 
promise, and as they kept it they always 
enjoyed peace and prosperity. The fairy 
had asked all their friends and neighbors 
to their wedding, which took place at 
once with great festivities and rejoicings, 
and they lived to a good old age, always 
loving each other with all their hearts. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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THE SNAPPY SNAPPING TURTLE 


I 


THERE was but one Snapping Turtle in 
the pond, and he was the only person there 
who had ever been heard to wish for another. 
He had not always lived there, and could 
just remember leaving his brothers and 
sisters when he was young. ‘‘I was carried 
away from my people,” he said, “and kept 
on land for afew days. Then I was brought 
here and have made it my home ever since.” 

One could tell by looking at him that he 
was related to the Mud Turtles. He had 
upper and lower shells like them, and could 
draw in his head and legs and tail when he 
wanted to. His shells were gray, quite the 
color of a clay bank, and his head was larger 
than those of the Mud Turtles. His tail 
was long and scaly and pointed, and his 
forelegs were large and warty. There were 
fine, strong webs between his toes, as there 
were between the toes of his relatives, the 
Mud Turtles. 

When he first came to live in the pond, 
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people were sorry for him, and tried to make 
him feel at home. He had a chance to 
win many friends and have all his neighbors 
fond of him, but he was too snappy. When 
the water was just warm enough, and his 
stomach was full, and he had slept well the 
night before, and everything was exactly as 
he wished it to be,—ah, then he was a 
very agreeable Turtle, and was ready to 
talk in the most gracious way to his neigh- 
bors. “That. was all very well. Anybody 
can be good-natured when everything is 
exactly right and he can have his own way. 
But the really delightful people, you know, 
are the ones who are pleasant when things 
0 wrong. 

It was a Mud Turtle Father who first 
spoke to him. “I hope you'll like the 
pond,” said he. ‘We think it very home- 
like and comfortable.” 

‘“ Humph! Shallow little hole!” snapped 
the one who had just come. ‘I bump my 
head on the bottom every time I dive.” 

“That is too bad,” exclaimed the Mud 
Turtle Father. ‘I hope you dive where 
there is a soft bottom,” 
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‘Sometimes I do and sometimes I don’t,”’ 
answered the Snapping Turtle. “I can’t 
bother to swim down slowly and try it, and 
then go back to dive. When I want to 
dive, I want to dive, and that’s all there is 
to it.” 

“Yes,” said the Mud Turtle Father. “I 
know how it is when one has the diving 
feeling. I hope your head will not trouble 
you much, and that you will soon be used 
to our waters.” He spread his toes and 
swam strongly away, pushing against the 
water with his webbed feet. 

“Humph!” said the Snapping Turtle to 
himself. ‘It is all very well to talk about 
getting used to these waters, but I never 
shall. I can hardly see now for the pain 
in the right side of my head, where I 
_bumped it. Or was it the left side I hit? 
Queer I can’t remember!’’ Then he swam 
to shallow water, and drew himself into his 
shell, and lay there and thought how badly 
he felt, and how horrid the pond was, and 
what poor company his neighbors were, and 
what a disagreeable world this is for 
Snapping Turtles. 
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The Mud Turtle Father went home and 
told his wife all about it. “ What a dis- 
agreeable fellow!” she said. ‘ But then, 
he is a bachelor, and bachelors are often 
queer.” 

“T never was,” said her husband. 

“Oh!” said she. And, being a wise wife, 
she did not say anything else. She knew, 
however, that Mr. Mud Turtle was a much 
more agreeable fellow since he had married 
and learned to think more of somebody else 
than of himself. Itis the people who think 
too much of themselves, you know, who are 
most unhappy in this world. 

The Eels also tried to be friendly, and, 
when he dove to the bottom, called to him 
to stay and visit with them. ‘ You must 
excuse us from making the first call,” they 
said. ‘ We go out so little in the daytime.” 

“Humph!” said the Snapping Turtle. 
‘Do you good to get away from home more. 
No wonder your eyes are weak, when you 
lie around in the mud of the dark pond bot- 
tom all day. Indeed, Vl not stay. You 
can come to see me like other people.”’ 

Then he swam away and told the Clams 
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what he had said, and he acted quite proud 
of what was really dreadful rudeness. 
“Tt’ll do them good to hear the truth,” 
said he. “I always speak right out. 
They are as bad as the Water-Adder. 
They have no backbone.” 

The Clams listened politely and said 
nothing. They never did talk much. 
The Snapping Turtle was mistaken though, 
when he said that the Hels and the Water- 
Adder had no backbone. They really. had 
much more than he, but they wore theirs 
inside, while his was spread out in the 
Shape of a shell for everybody to see. 

He did not even try to keep his temper. 
He became angry one day because Belos- 
toma, the Giant Water-Bug, ate something 
which he wanted for himself. His eyes 
glared and his horny jaws snapped, and he 
waved his long, pointed, scaly tail in a way 
which was terrible to see. ‘‘ You are a 
good-for-nothing bug,” he said. ‘“ You do 
no work, and you eat more than any other 
person of your size here. Nobody likes you, 
and there isn’t a little fish in the pond who 
would be seen with you if he could help it. 
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They all hide if they see you coming. Tl 
be heartily glad when you get your wings 
and fly away. Don’t let any of your friends 
lay their eggs in this pond. I’ve seen 
enough of your family.” 

Of course this made Belostoma feel very 
bad. He was not a popular bug, and it is 
possible that if he could have had his own 
way, he would have chosen to be a Craytish 
or a Stickleback, rather than what he was. 
As for his not working — there was nothing 
for him to do, so how could he work? He 
had to eat, or he would not grow, and since 
the Snapping Turtle was a hearty eater 
lumself, he should have had the sense to 
keep still about that. Belostoma told the 
Mud Turtles what the Snapping Turtle had 
sald, and the Mud Turtle Father spoke of it 
to the Snapping Turtle. 

By that time the Snapping Turtle was 
feeling better natured and was very gracious. 
‘ Belostoma shouldn’t remember those 
things,” said he, moving one warty foreleg. 
“When [am anery, I often say things that 
I do not mean; but then, I get right over 
it, I had almost forgotten my little talk 
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with him. 1 don’t see any reason for telling 
him Iam sorry. He is very silly to think 
so much of it.” He lifted his big head quite 
high, and acted as though it was really a 
noble thing to be ugly and then forget about 
it. He might just as sensibly ask people to 
admire him for not eating when his stomach 
was full, or for lying still when he was too 
tired to swim. 

When the Mud Turtle Mother heard of 
this, she was quite out of patience. “ All 
he cares for,” said she, “is just Snapping 
Turtle, Snapping Turtle, Snapping Turtle. 
When he is good natured, he thinks every- 
body else ought to be; and when he is bad- 
tempered, he doesn’t care how other people 
feel. He will never be any more agreeable 
until he does something kind for somebody, 
and I don’t see any chance of that happen- 
ing.” 

II 

There came a day, though, when the pond 
people were glad that the Snapping Turtle 
lived there. Two boys were wading in the 
edge of the pond, splashing the water and 
scaring all the people who were near them. 
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The Sticklebacks turned pale all over, as 
they do when they are badly frightened. 
The Yellow Brown Frog was so scared that 
he emptied out the water he had saved for 
wetting his skin in dry weather. He hada 
great pocket in his body filled with water, 
for if his skin should get dry, he couldn’t 
breathe through it, and unless he carried 
water with him he could not stay ashore at 
all. 

The boys had even turned the Mud Turtle 
Father on to his back in the sunshine, where 
he lay, waving his feet in the air, but not 
strong enough to get right side up again. 
The Snapping Turtle was taking a nap in 
deep water, when the frightened fishes came 
Swimming toward him as fast as their tails 
would take them. ‘“ What is the matter ?”’ 
said he. 

“Boys!” cried they. “Boys! . The 
dreadful, splashing, Turtle-turning kind.” 

“Humph!” said the Snapping Turtle. 
“J’ll have to see about that. How many 
are there?” 

“Two!” cried the Sticklebacks and 
Minnows together. 
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“And there is only one of me,” said the 
Snapping Turtle to himself. “I must have 
somebody to help me. Oh, Belostoma,” he 
cried, as the Giant Water Bug swam past. 
‘Help me drive those boys away.” 

“With pleasure,’ said Belostoma, who 
liked nothing better than this kind of work. 
Off they started for the place where the 
boys were wading. The Snapping Turtle 
took long, strong strokes with his webbed 
feet, and Belostoma could not keep up with 
him. The Snapping Turtle saw this. 
“Jump on to my back,” cried he. ‘“ You 
are a light fellow. Hang tight.” 

Belostoma jumped on to the Snapping 
Turtle’s clay-colored shell, and when he 
found himself slipping off the back end of 
it, he stuck his claws into the Snapping 
Turtle’s tail and held on in that way. He 
knew that he was not easily hurt, even if he 
did make a fuss when he bumped his head. 
As soon as they got near the boys, the 
Snapping Turtle spoke over his backshell to 
Belostoma. ‘Slide off now,” said he, “and 
drive away the smaller boy. Don’t stop to 
talk with these Bloodsuckers.” 
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So Belostoma slid off and swam toward 
the smaller boy, and he ran out his stout 
little sucking tube and stung him on the 
leg. Just then the Snapping Turtle brought 
his horny jaws together on one of the larger 
boy’s feet. There was a great splashing 
and dashing as the boys ran to the shore, 
and three Bloodsuckers, who had fastened 
themselves to the boys’ legs, did not have 
time to drop off, and were carried ashore 
and never seen again. 

“There!” said the Snapping Turtle. 
“That's done. I don’t know what the pond 
people would do, if you and I were not here 
to look after them, Belostoma.”’ 

“Tm glad I happened along,” said the 
Giant Water Bug, quietly, “but you will 
have to do it all after this. Um about ready 
to leave the pond. [think (I go to-morrow.” 

“ Going to-morrow !”’ exclaimed the Snap- 
ping Turtle. “‘P’m sorry. Of course I 
know you can never come back, but send 
your friends here to lay their eges. We 
mustn't be left without some of your fam- 
yn 

“Thank vou,” said Belostoma, and he did 
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not show that he remembered some quite 
different things which the Snapping Turtle 
had said before, about leaving the pond. 
And that showed that he was a very wise 
bug as well as a brave one. 

“Humph!” said the Snapping Turtle. 
“There is the Mud Turtle Father on his 
back.” And heran to him and pushed him 
over on to his feet. 

“Oh, thank you,” cried the Mud Turtle 
Mother. ‘I was not strong enough to do 
that.” ; 

_ “Always glad to help my neighbors,” 

said the Snapping Turtle. ‘“ Pleasant day, 
isn’tit? I must tell the fishes that the boys 
are gone. The poor little fellows were al- 
most too scared to swim.” And he went 
away with a really happy look on his 
face. 

‘There!’ said the Mud Turtle Mother to 
her husband. ‘He has begun to help people, 
and now he likes them, and is contented. 
I always told you so!” 

Ciara DitLiInGHAM PIERSON. 


From “‘ Among the Pond People.” Copyright, 1901, by E. P. Duttoy 
and Company. 
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a 
“Wan WE. LUNs sone in, 
vane 
Bada bln i” 


“He seated himself at the window.” 
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MILES STANDISH 


In the Old Colony days, in Plymouth the 
land of the Pilgrims, 

To and fro in a room of his simple and 
primitive dwelling, 

Clad in doublet and hose, and boots of Cor- 
dovan leather, 

Strode, with a martial air, Miles Standish 
the Puritan Captain. . 

Buried in thought he seemed, with his hands 
behind him, and pausing 

Ever and anon to behold his glittering 
weapons of warfare, 

Hanging in shining’ array along the walls of 
the chamber, — 

Cutlass and corselet of steel, and his trusty 
sword of Damascus, 

Curved at the point and inscribed with its 
mystical Arabic sentence, 

While underneath, in a corner, were fowling 
piece, musket, and matchlock. 

Short of stature he was, but strongly built 
and athletic, 

Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with 
muscles and sinews of iron; 
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Brown as a nut was his face, but his russet 
beard was already 

Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges 
sometimes in November. 

Near him was seated John Alden, his friend 
and household companion, 

Writing with diligent speed at a table of- 
pine by the window ; 

Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon 
complexion, 

Having the dew of his youth, and the beauty 
thereof, as the captives 

Whom Saint Gregory saw, and exclaimed, 
‘Not Angles but Angels.” 

- Youngest of all was he of the men who 

came in the Mayflower. 


Suddenly breaking the silence, the diligent 

| scribe interrupting, 

Spake, in the pride of his heart, Miles Stan- 
dish the Captain of Plymouth. 

«Look at these arms,” he said, “the warlike 
weapons that hang here 

Burnished and bright and clean, as if for 
parade or inspection ! 

This is the sword of Damascus I fought 
with in Flanders; this breastplate, 
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Well I remember the day! once saved my 
life in a skirmish ; 

Here in front you can see the very dint of 
the bullet 

Fired point-blank at my heart by a Spanish 
arcabucero. 

Had it not been of sheer steel, the forgotten 
bones of Miles Standish 

Would at this moment be mold, in their 
erave in the Flemish morasses.”’ 

Thereupon answered John Alden, but looked 
not up from his writing: 

“Truly the breath of the Lord hath slack- 
ened the speed of the bullet ; 

He in his mercy preserved you, to be our 
shield and our weapon!” 

Still the Captain continued, unheeding the 
words of the stripling: 

“See, how bright they are burnished, as if 
in an arsenal hanging; 

That is because I have done it myself, and 
not left it to others. | 

Serve yourself, would you be well served, is 
an excellent adage ; 

So I take care of my arms, as you of your 
pens and your inkhorn. 
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Then, too, there are my soldiers, my great, 

invincible army, 

Twelve men, all equipped, having each his 
rest and his matchlock, 

Kighteen shillings a month, together with 
diet and pillage, 

And, like Cesar, I know the name of each 
of my soldiers!” 

This he said with a smile, that danced in 
his eyes, as the sunbeams 

Dance-on the waves of the sea, and vanish 
again in a moment. 

Alden laughed as he wrote, and still the 
Captain continued : 

“Look! you can see from this window my 
brazen howitzer planted 

High on the roof of the church, a preacher 
who speaks to the purpose, 

Steady, straightforward, and strong, with 
irresistible logic, 

Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the 
hearts of the heathen. 

Now we are ready, I think, for any assault 
of the Indians ; 

Let them come, if they like, and the sooner 
they try it the better, — 
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Let them come if they like, be it sagamore, 
sachem, or pow-wow, 

Aspinet, Samoset, Corbitant, Squanto, or 
Tokamahamon! ” 


Long at the window he stood, and wistfully 
gazed on the landscape, 

Washed with a cold gray mist, the vapory 
breath of the eastwind, 

Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel- 
blue rim of the ocean, 

Lying silent and sad, in the afternoon 
shadows and sunshine. 

Over his countenance flitted a shadow like 
those on the landscape, 
Gloom intermingled with light; and his 
voice was subdued with emotion, 
Tenderness, pity, regret, as after a pause he 
proceeded : 

‘Yonder there, on the hill by the sea, lies 
buried Rose Standish ; 

Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed for me 
by the wayside ! 

She was the first to die of all who came in 
the Maytlower ! 

Green above her is growing the field of 
wheat we have sown there, 
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Better to hide from the Indian scouts the 
graves of our people, 

Lest they should count them and see how 
many already have perished!” 

Sadly his face he averted, and strode up 
and down, and was thoughtful. 


Fixed to the opposite wall was a shelf of 

books, and among them 

Prominent three, distinguished alike for 
bulk and for binding ; 

Bariffe’s Artillery Guide, and the Commen- 

__ taries of Ceesar 

Out of the Latin translated by Arthur Gol- 
dinge of London, 

And, as if guarded by these, between them 
was standing the Bible. 

Musing a moment before them, Miles Stan- 
dish paused, as if doubtful 

Which of the three he should choose for his 
consolation and comfort, 

Whether the wars of the Hebrews, the 
famous campaigns of the Romans, 

Or the Artillery practice, designed for 
belligerent Christians. 

Finally down from its shelf he dragged the 
ponderous Roman, 
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Seated himself at the window, and opened 
the book, and in silence 

Turned o’er the well-worn leaves, where 
thumb-marks thick on the margin, 

Like the trample of feet, proclaimed the 
battle was hottest. 

Nothing was heard in the room but the 
hurrying pen of the stripling, 

Busily writing epistles important, to go by 
the Mayflower, 

Ready to sail on the morrow, or next day at 
latest, God willing! 

Homeward bound with the tidings of all 
that terrible winter, 

Letters written by Alden, and full of the 
name of Priscilla. 

Full of the name and the fame of the 
Puritan maiden Priscilla ! 


Henry WapswortH LoNGFELLOW. 


THE FRIENDS 


ONCE, on the south shore of a beautiful 
lake, lived a hawk. He had for his neigh- 
bors a female hawk, who lived on the west 
shore; a lion whose home was on the north 
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shore; a large bird, known as the king of 
birds, called the osprey, whose nest was on 
the east shore; and a tortoise who made his 
home on a small island in the middle of the 
lake. 

Now, the hawk wanted the female hawk 
fora mate. She wanted to know, however, 
whether the hawk had any friends. It so 
happened that he had none. 

“Well,” said the she-hawk, “we must 
have some friends to help us defend our- 
selves against our enemies.” 

‘“ But,” replied the hawk, ‘ where shall I 
find friends?” 

“Why not make friends with your neigh- 
bors, — with the hon, and the osprey, and 
the tortoise ?”’ 

The hawk thought that this was good ad- 
vice, and all of these neighbors formed them- 
selves into a league for protection. They 
resolved to be friends, and to help each other 
whenever there was need. So the hawks 
became mates. By and by two little hawks 
were hatched, and they lived in a nest in a 
tree. 

One day a party of country folks came 
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along and decided to fish in the lake. The 
gnats were so troublesome that they made 
a fire to drive them away. The smoke rose 
among the branches of the tree and nearly 
choked the young birds. They cried out in 
their fright and, of course, the men below 
heard them. 

“It?s the cry of birds,” said the men. 
“Let us make a blazing fire, and cook and 
eat them.” 

But the mother-hawk heard the noise, and 
said: “These men will steal and eat our 
children,” and she quickly sent the father- 
hawk to ask the osprey to come and help 
them. 

The osprey promised to aid the hawks. 
He flew to the top of a tree not far from 
the tree on which the hawks lived, and 
kept watch. As soon as the men began to 
climb the tree to get the young birds, the 
osprey dived into the water, and then flew 
above the fire and sprinkled the burning 
brands with water that fell from his back 
and wings, and thus put out the fire. When 
the men saw this, they came down from the 
tree and built another fire. But the osprey 
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put this fire out also. And the bird and 
men continued doing this until midnight. 

The osprey was very tired and his eyes 
were inflamed by the heat from the fire. 
So the mother-hawk said to her mate: “Our 
friend, the osprey, is very weary, and needs 
rest. Go to the tortoise and ask him to 
come and help us defend our children.” 

The osprey was a very faithful friend. 
He said he was willing to give his life in 
defence of the young birds. The hawks 
were very grateful to him, but told him to 
rest. 

Then the hawk went to the tortoise and 
asked his aid. He said that he should be 
glad to help. But his son did not want 
him to undertake it, and offered to go in 
his stead. 

The tortoise soon put out the fire with 
mud, and the men decided to kill and eat 
him. However, after they had caught him 
and tried to bind and turn him over, he 
dragged them into the lake. 

The men thought it very strange that - 
the osprey should put out their fire, and 
that the tortoise should drag them into 
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the water. But they were determined to 
have the young hawks. So they decided to 
build another fire, and to eat the birds at 
sunrise. 

The mother-hawk heard the: noise, and 
said to her mate: “We must do something 
more, or these men will finally kill and eat 
our little ones. Goto the lion. He is our 
friend. Ask him to come and defend 
them.” 

The hawk started at once for the lion, 
who was surprised to see the hawk coming 
at such an hour of the night. However, 
when he learned what the errand was, he 
said he would surely come to their aid. 
And it was not long before he hastened 
to the defense of the young birds. The 
men were greatly frightened when they 
heard the tread of the mighty lon, and 
hurried away to save their lives. 

Then the osprey, the two hawks, and the 
tortoise greeted the lion, and these kind 
neighbors had a friendly visit. They re- 
mained good friends all their lives, and 
were a joy and protection to one another. 

Retold from “ The Jataka.” 
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THE LOVING-CUP WHICH WAS MADE 
OF IRON 


Upon the edge of a great forest a wood- 
cutter had built him a cottage, and soon he 
brought a fair young bride to live in it. 
She was a neat, trim, little body, who 
wasted nothing and kept everything in the 
house in perfect order, so that in a short 
time their small yard showed her care also. 

One day some cousins came from town 
to see the woodcutter and his wife. They 
brought their dinner with them in a large 
basket, and a jolly time they had of it, 
wandering through the woods, lying on the 
soft green grass, and gathering the wild 
flowers. Finally, hunger drove them back 
to the woodcutter’s house, and as they sat 
on the porch eating their luncheon, they 
thoughtlessly threw the skins of their 
oranges and the banana peelings on the 
orass in front of them. The woodeutter’s 
wife said nothing, but she felt sure that 
such litter and dirt on the fresh green grass 
would grieve the wood fairies who were 
trying to keep the forest and all of its sur- 
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roundings as beautiful as possible. There- 
fore when the guests had gone, she quietly 
picked up all the skins and scraps of paper 
and burned them. 

This so pleased the wood fairies that 
when her first boy baby came, they sent 
him a loving-cup of gold. Around it were 
circles of diamonds and pearls and deep 
red rubies. Of course, the young mother 
was very happy, for she knew that such a 
gift meant that her son would some day 
possess much money. So she set herself to 
work to make her yard more beautiful than 
it had been before, by planting flower seeds 
in a border by the fence. ‘If my son is to 
become a rich man,” said she to herself, 
“he must learn to love what is beautiful, 
that he may use his money wisely.” She 
did not stop when she had made her own 
yard beautiful, but soon began scattering 
more flower seed down by the spring, that 
the wood fairies might have flowers to en- 
joy while they came to drink. Before long 
her kind heart led her to plant other flowers 
by the dusty roadside and down in the 
lonely valley, in order that weary travelers, 
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as they journeyed along, might see the 
bright blossoms and smell the sweet per- 
fume. 

This pleased the wood fairieseven more than 
her thoughtful tidiness had done, so, when 
her second boy baby came, they sent him a 
loving-cup of pure silver. Around the out- 
side of it were carved pictures of youths and 
maidens dancing in a circle on the green 
grass. This gift made the mother even hap- 
pier than the first had done, for she read in 
the carving on the cup that her boy would 
love the open air and would grow up strong 
and healthy, and her heart grew tender to 
all things about her. 

She had noticed that some of the ugliest 
and most neglected weeds often bore delicate 
flowers, which, however, soon faded for lack 
of care. ‘I will see,” said she, “if I cannot 
make the weeds grow into flowers by water- 
ing them and pruning them and lovingly 
caring for them. In this way I can help to 
make the whole forest wholesome, and thus 
show the wood fairies that [ am grateful to 
them for their gift of health to my second 
son.” 
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She began by caring for the weeds which 
stood nearest her own home, and was re- 
warded by seeing them slowly change into 
shapely plants and their blossoms become 
strong and beautiful. Then her care ex- 
tended to the weeds along the wayside, and 
ina short time there was not a hurtful weed 
to be found in the neighborhood. All had 
been changed, by a little patient care, into 
strong, thrifty shrubs and plants, each bloom- 
ing according to its own nature, but all glad- 
dening the sight by their bright flowers and 
healthy green leaves. 

This changing of weeds into flowers so 
surprised and delighted the wood. fairies 
who had never heard of such a thing, that 
when her third boy baby came, they consulted 
among themselves and decided to send him 
the best gift they had to bestow. -Accord- 
ingly they sent to the new baby a loving-cup 
made of strong, black iron, and with it, 
three large earthen jars. One was filled 
with the sweetest golden nectar ever tasted 
by mortal lips, another contained a brown 
vinegar so sour that half a teaspoonful of it 
would make your face wrinkle, while the 
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third jar held a blackish-looking gall, of 
such a bitter flavor that one drop of it would 
make one shrink from ever wanting to taste 
it again. With this strange present they 
sent word that if the mother loved her boy, 
whom by the way she had named Philip, 
she would mix a cupful of the sweet nectar, 
the sour vinegar, and the bitter gall, using 
half as much vinegar as she did nectar, 
and half as much gall as vinegar, and give 
it to the boy to drink on his birthday, 
each year, until he was twenty-one years 
old. 

The mother hesitated. It seemed so hard 
to make her darling child taste of the bitter 
gall when there was plenty of the sweet 
nectar to last until he was grown, but she 
knew that the wood fairies were wise. Were 
they not trying to make the whole earth 
beautiful? Surely they would not require 
so hard a thing of her unless it was for little 
Philip’s welfare. 

Therefore, each succeeding birthday she 
mixed the fairies’ drink and poured it into 
the iron cup and gave it to the child. Some- 
times he cried and. sometimes he fretted, 
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“They sent a loving cup and three large earthen jars.” 
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but she held the cup firmly to his lips until 
the last drop was drained, and then she 
would kiss him and tell him that he was 
her dear, brave boy, and would some day 
thank her for making him drink the fairies’ 
potion. He soon found that if he drank the 
contents of the loving-cup early in the morn- 
ing, he tasted nothing but the sweet nectar, 
whereas if he put it off until noon, he could 
not taste anything but the sour vinegar, and 
when he delayed the drinking of it until 
night, it seemed as if the whole contents of 
the cup had changed to gall, and he would 
be days and days getting over the bitter taste. 
So being a sensible boy, he learned to drink 
it as soon as it was mixed. 

Kach year he grew more loving and 
thoughtful of others, more like the wood 
fairies in his effort to make the world around 
him beautiful. Little by little he gained 
the power which the wood fairies alone can 
give — the wonderful power of knowing just 
what is going on in the hearts of the people 
about you, even when you do not speak to 
them or they to you. 

It he chanced to meet, a sad-faced man or 
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woman on the street, his beautiful eyes 
seemed to say more tenderly than words 
could say, ‘“‘I see you are in trouble and | 
feel so sorry for you.” If he passed a group 
of merrymakers, his smile was so_ bright 
that they knew it meant: ‘“ What a lot of 
fun you are having! I am so glad!” As 
he grew older his hands became almost as 
wonderful as his eyes or his smile. If he 
found a little child crying over a broken 
toy, he would stop and mend it, and in a 
few moments the tears would be gone and 
the little one would go off laughing or sing- 
ing, hugging his mended toy. 

Sometimes a young girl would come to 
him with a beautiful picture, which she had 
been embroidering on a screen, but which 
had been spoiled by some crooked, careless 
stitches, and he would patiently sit down 
beside her and would point out to her just 
where the wrong stitches had been put into 
the picture, and would help her take them 
out. Then he would show her how to put 
in the right kind of stitches, and she would 
eo away happy and contented, ready to 
work day by day on the lovely screen with 
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which she was some day going to make her 
future home beautiful. 

Now and then a young musician would 
find that his silver flute played only harsh 
discords instead of sweet melodies, and he 
would grow discouraged and be ready to 
throw it away, when Philip would come 
along and pick up the flute quietly and 
examine it and discover that the jarring 
sounds came because it was not free from 
the dust and dirt of the street. Then he 
would tell the young player what was the 
matter and would stay with him until he 
had made the flute as clean as a flute should 
be, and he-was usually rewarded by some 
fine music from the grateful musician. 
Occasionally he would come across a man 
toiling along the road with a pack on his 
back, so heavy that he was bent nearly 
double by it. Then Philip would stop him 
and plan with him how the load could be 
divided into two packs so that he might 
carry one under each arm, and thus be able 
to walk straight and erect and hold his head 
up as a man should. Nobody ever dreamed 
of telling hima lie! ‘He knows just how 
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we feel,’”’ people used to say, and somehow 
the sight of his strong, manly face stirred 
within them a desire to be brave and noble, 
and true, and he was beloved by all who 
knew him. 

This indeed was the most precious gift 
which the wood fairies could give. 


EvizABetH HARRISON. 


THE TONGUE AND HOW TO USE IT 


A younG lady once went to the good man, 
Saint Philip Neri, to confess her sins. He 
knew one of her faults only too well. She 
was not a bad-hearted girl, but she often 
talked of her neighbors, and spoke idle 
tales about them. ‘These tales were told 
again by others, and much harm was done, 
and no good. 

Saint Philip said : — 

“My daughter, you do wrong to speak 
ill of others, and I order you to perform 
penance. You must buy a fowl in the 
market. Then walk out of the town, and 
as you go along the road pull the feathers 
from the bird and scatter them. Do not 
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stop until you have plucked every feather. 
When you have done this, come back and 
tell@me;” 

She said to herself that this was a very 
singular punishment to suffer. But she 
made no objection. She bought the fowl, 
walked out, and plucked the feathers as 
she had been bidden. Then she went to 
Saint Philip and reported what she had 
done. E 

“My daughter,’ said the Saint, ‘“ you 
have carried out the first part of the pen- 
ance. Now there j is a second part.” 

“Yes, father?’ 

“You must now go back the Seay you 
came, and pick up all the feathers.” 

‘But, father, this cannot be done. By 
this time the wind has blown them all 
ways. I might pick up some, but I could 
not possibly gather up all.” 

“Quite true, my daughter. And is it 
not so with the unwise words that you 
let fall? Have you not often dropped idle 
tales from your lips, and have they not 
gone this way and that, carried from mouth 
to mouth until they are quite beyond you? 


/ 
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Could you possibly follow them, and .re- 
call them if you wanted to do so?” 

‘No, father.” 

“Then, my daughter, when you are in- 
clined to say unkind things about your 
neighbor, close your lips. Do not scatter 
these light and evil feathers by the way- 
side.” 

F. J. Gouxp. 


Pos, QUITE TRUE 


“ Wuar a dreadful story!” exclaimed a 
hen. “It frightened me so that I did not 
dare to sleep alone in the henhouse all 
night. I was glad there were so many of 
us.’ And she began to relate to the other 
hens who were on the roosting perch above 
the story she had heard, till their feathers 
stood on end, and even the cock let his 
comb droop, it was so dreadful. 

But we will begin at the beginning, and 
discover what really had happened in the 
henhouse on the other side of the town. 

One evening just before sunset the hens 
as usual went early to roost, and among 
them was a pretty hen with white feathers 
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and short legs, who laid regularly such fine 
egos that she was very valuable, and much 
esteemed by all her relations. 

As this hen was flying up in the hen- 
house to the roosting perch, she either 
pecked or scratched herself with her beak 
till one of her feathers fell off. 

“There goes another,’ she said good 
humoredly ; ‘“‘ how beautiful I shall look if 
one falls off every time I scratch myself.” 
This white hen was not only very much 
esteemed, but was also the merriest- of all 
the hens in the henhouse. She forgot all 
about the fallen feather, and was soon 
asleep. 

It became quite dark. The hens were 
seated side by side near each other on the 
perch, but one of them could not sleep, for 
She had partly heard what the white hen 
said. 

The wakeful hen stayed and thought, and 
then said to her next neighbor: ‘“ Have you 
heard? I name no one, but a hen has 
plucked out all her feathers, and is not fit 
to be seen. If I were the cock, I should 
despise her.” 
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The gossiping hen soon after left the hen- 
house, and went to visit an owl who lived 
just opposite with her husband and children. 
The owl families have very sharp ears, and 
they heard every word that their neighbor, 
the hen, said, and the little ones rolled their 
eyes about while the mother owl fanned her- 
self with her wings. 

“To repeat just what you have been told 
is nothing,” continued the hen, “ but I really 
and truly heard what was said with my own 
ears, and people must hear a great deal, 
even if they do disapprove. It is about a 
hen who has forgotten what was due to her- 
self in her high position; she has pulled 
out all her feathers, and then allowed the 
world to see her in that bare condition.” 

‘“ Prenez garde aux enfants,” said the owl 
father; ‘all this is not fit for the children 
to hear.” 

“T will just fly over and tell my neigh- 
bor,” said the mother owl; “she is a very 
highly esteemed owl, and worthy of our 
acquaintance.” 

“Hu! hu! uhu!” howled the children, 
as the mother flew away and passed by her 
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neighbors, the pigeons, who were in the 
pigeonhouse. 

‘Have you heard — have you heard about 
the hen that has plucked off all her feathers, 
and is going about quite bare? She will 
freeze to death, if she is not dead already.” 

““Qoo! Ooo!” cooed the pigeons. | 

“JT heard of it in the neighboring farm- 
yard,” said another; “I have as good as 
seen it with my own eyes... The story is 
really so improper that no one cares to 
relate it, but its certainly true.” 

‘We believe it, we believe every word,” 
said the pigeons, and they flew down cooing 
to the farmyard, and exclaimed : — 

‘Have you heard about the hen?” 

“The hen! Why, people now say there are 
two hens who. have plucked off all their 
feathers; yet one of them is not like the 
first, who did not wish to be seen, for she 
has positively tried to attract the attention 
of everybody.” 

“It was a daring game; however, they 
caught cold, and are both dead from a 
fever.” 

“Wake up! wake up!” crowed the cock, 
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as he flew out of the henhouse to the pal- 
ings. Sleep was still in his eyes, yet he 
stood and crowed lustily. 

“Tisten,”’ said the hen. ‘ There is a cock 
in the next farm who has unluckily lost 
three of his wives; they had plucked off all 
their feathers, and died of cold.” 

“Go away!” he exclaimed. ‘TI will not 
hear it—it isan ugly story. Send it away!” 

“Send it away!” hissed the bat, while 
the hens cackled and the cock crowed. 

‘Send it away! send it away!” and so 
the story flew from one farmyard to another, 
until it caine back at last to the place where 
the original circumstance occurred. 

“There are five hens,” thus now ran the 
story, “who have plucked off all their 
feathers, at least so they say; and it made 
the cock so unhappy that he became quite 
thin. And he has pecked himself so dread- 
fully ever since from indignation and shame 
that at last he has fallen down and died, 
covered with blood. For these hens not 
only disgraced his family, but occasioned a 
a great loss to his owner.” 

And the hen who had really lost the one 
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feather naturally could not recognize her 
own story, but she was a sensible, worthy 
hen, and she said : — 

‘“‘T despise these cackling hens ; however, 
there shall be no more tittle-tattle of this 
sort. When people have a secret among 
themselves to gossip about in future, I will 
find it out, and send it to the newspapers, 
so that it may travel through the whole 
land and be heard of by everybody. 

‘This will just serve these cackling hens 
and their families right.” 

And the newspapers took it up and so 
altered the wonderful story that at the last 
‘at was actually true’ —ONE LITTLE FEATHER 
HAD BECOME FIVE HENS! 


Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


THE FAIRY WHO JUDGED HER 
NEIGHBORS 


I 


THERE was once a Fairy, who was a good 
Fairy on the whole, but she had one very 
bad habit; she was too fond of finding 
fault with other people, and of taking for 
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granted that everything must be wrong 
if it did not appear right to her. 

One day, when she had been talking 
very unkindly of some friends of hers, 
her mother said to her: “ My child, I think 
if you knew a little more of the world, 
you would become more charitable. I 
would, therefore, advise you to set out on 
your travels.” 

The young Fairy was pleased at this 
permission; so she kissed her mother, and 
bade good-by to her nurse, and flew away 
till she came to a large meadow, with a 
clear river flowing on one side of it, and 
some tall oak trees on the other. She sat 
down on a high branch in one of these 
oaks, and, after her long flight, was 
thinking of a nap, when, happening to 
look down at her little feet, she saw a 
fine young Lark sitting in the long grass, 
and looking the picture of misery. 

‘“ What is the matter with you, cousin?” 
asked the Fairy. 

“Oh, I am so unhappy,” replied the 
poor Lark ; “I want to build a nest, and 
I have got no wife.” 


P 
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“Why don’t you look for a wife, then?” 
said the Fairy, laughing at him. ‘Fly 
up, and sing a beautiful song in the 
sky.” 

‘“T don’t like to fly up,” said the Lark. 
“Tam so ugly. If I fly up my feet will 
be seen; and no other bird has feet like 
mine. My claws are enough to frighten 
any one, they are so long; and yet I 
assure you, Fairy, I am not a cruel bird.” 

“Tet me look at-your claws,” said the 
Fairy. 

So the Lark lifted up one of his feet, 
which he had kept hidden in the long 
grass, lest any one should see it. 

“Tt looks certainly very fierce,” said 
the Fairy. ‘Your hind claw is at least 
ai inch long, and all your toes have very 
dangerous-looking points. Are you sure 
you never use them to fight with?” 

‘No, never!” said the Lark, earnestly ; 
“T never fought a battle in my life; but 
yet these claws grow longer and longer.” 

‘Well, [ am sorry for you,” observed 
the Fairy; “but at the same time I can- 
not but see that, im spite of what you say, 
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you must be a quarrelsome bird, or you 
would not have such long spurs.” 

“That is just what I am always afraid 
people will say,” sighed the Lark. 

“For,” went on the Fairy, “nothing is 
given us to be of no use. You: would not 
have wings unless you were to fly, nor a 
voice unless you were to sing; and so you 
would not have those dreadful spurs 
unless you were going to fight. If your 
spurs are not to fight with,” continued 
the unkind Fairy, ‘I should like to know 
what they are for.” 

‘“T am sure I don’t know,” said the 
Lark, lifting up his foot and looking at 
it. ‘Then you are not inclined to help 
me at all, Fairy? I thought you might be 
willing to mention among my friends that 
I am not a quarrelsome bird.” 

‘Appearances are very much against 
you,” answered the Fairy; “and it 1s quite 
plain to me that those spurs are meant 
to scratch with. No, I cannot help you. 
Good morning.” 

So the Fairy withdrew to her oak bough, 
and the poor Lark sat moping in the 
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grass while the Fairy watched him. 
“ After all,” she thought, “I am sorry he 
is such a quarrelsome fellow; for that he 
is such is fully proved by those long 
spurs.” 

While she was so thinking, the Grass- 
hopper came chirping up to the Lark, and 
tried to comfort him. 

“T have heard all that the Fairy said 
to you;’’ she observed, ‘‘and I really do 
not see that it need make you unhappy. 
I have known you some time, and have 
never seen you fight or look out of temper ; 
therefore, I will spread a report that you 
are a very good-tempered bird, and that 
you are looking out for a wife.” 

The Lark upon this thanked the Grass- 
hopper warmly. 

So he went away; and the Lark, delighted 
with his promise to speak well of him, flew 
up into the air, and the higher he went the 
sweeter and the louder he sang. He was so 
happy, and he poured forth such delightful 
notes, so clear and thrilling, that the little 
ants who were carrying grains to their bur- 
row stopped and put down their burdens to 
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listen; and the doves ceased cooing, and the 
little field mice came and sat in the openings 
of their holes; and the Fairy, who had just 
begun to doze, woke up delighted; and a 
pretty brown Lark, who had been sitting 
under some great foxglove leaves, peeped 
out and exclaimed, ‘‘I never heard such a 
beautiful song in my life — never!” 

“Tt was sung by my friend, the Skylark,”’ 
said the Grasshopper, who just then hap- 
pened to be on a leaf near her. ‘He is a 
very good-tempered bird, and he wants a 
wife.” 

‘“Well done, my friend!” exclaimed the 
Grasshopper, when at length the Lark came 
down panting, and with tired wings; and 
then he told him how much his friend the 
brown Lark, who lived by the foxglove, had 
been pleased with his song, and he took 
the poor Skylark to see her. 

The Lark walked as carefully as he could, 
that she might not see his feet; and he 
thought he had never seen such a pretty 
bird in his life. But when she told him 
how much she loved music, he sprang up 
again into the blue sky as if he was not 
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at all tired, and sang anew, clearer and 
sweeter than before. He was so glad to 
think that he could please her. 

He sang several songs, and the Grass- 
hopper did not fail to praise him, and say 
what a cheerful, kind bird he was. The 
consequence was, that when he asked her 
to overlook his spurs and be his wife, she 
said she would see about it. 

“TY do not mind your spurs particularly,” 
she observed. 

This was very good news for the Skylark, 
and he sang such delightful songs in conse- 
quence, that he very soon won his wife; and 
they built a delightful little nest in the grass, 
which made him so happy, that he almost 
forgot to be sorry about his long spurs. 


Et 


The Fairy, meanwhile, flew about from 
field to field, and I am sorry to say that she 
seldom went anywhere without saying some- 
thing unkind or ill-natured; for, as I told 
you before, she was very hasty, and had a 
sad habit of judging her neighbors. 

She had been several days wandering 
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about in search of adventures, when one 
afternoon she came back to the old oak tree, 
because she wanted a new pair of shoes, 
and there were none to be had so pretty as 
those made of the yellow snapdragon flower 
in the hedge hard by. 

While she was fitting on her shoes, she 
saw the Lark’s friend. 

“How do you do, Grasshopper?” asked 
the Fairy. 

“Thank you, I am very well and very 
happy,” said the Grasshopper; ‘people are 
always so kind to me.” 

“Indeed!” replied the Fairy. ‘I wish 
I could say that they were always kind to 
me. How is that quarrelsome Lark, who 
found such a pretty brown mate the other 
ay ve: 

‘He is not a quarrelsome bird indeed,” 
replied the Grasshopper. ‘I wish you would 
not say that he is. Suppose you come and 
see the eggs that our pretty friend the Lark 
has got in hernest. Three pink eggs spotted 
with brown.” 

Off they set together; but what was their 
surprise to find the poor little brown Lark 
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sitting on them with rumpled feathers, 
drooping head, and trembling limbs. 

“Ah, my pretty eges!”’ said the Lark, as 
soon as she could speak, ‘‘I am so miserable 
about them — they must be trodden on, they 
will certainly be found.” 

‘What is the matter?” asked the Grass- 
hopper. ‘Perhaps we can help you.” 

‘Dear Grasshopper,” said the Lark, “I 
have just heard the farmer and his son talk- 
ing on the other side of the hedge, and the 
farmer said that to-morrow morning he should 
begin to cut this meadow.” 

“That is a great pity,” said the Grass- 
hopper. ‘“ What a sad thing it was that 
you laid your eggs on the ground!” 

‘“Tarks always do,” said the poor little 
brown bird; ‘and I did not know how to 
make a fine nest such as those in the hedges. 
Oh, my pretty eges!— my heart aches for 
them! I shall never hear my little nest- 
lings chirp.” 

So the poor Lark moaned and lamented, 
and neither the Grasshopper nor the Fairy 
could do anything to help her. At last her 
mate dropped down from the white cloud 
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where he had been singing, and when he 
saw her drooping, and the Grasshopper and 
the Fairy sitting silently before her, he in- 
quired in a great fright what the matter 
was. . 

So they told him, and at first he was very 
much shocked; but presently he lifted first 
one and then the other of his feet, and ex- 
amined his long spurs. 

“ He does not sympathize much with his 
poor mate,’’ whispered the Fairy; but the 
Grasshopper took no notice of the speech. 

Still the Lark looked at his spurs, and 
seemed to be very deep in thought. 

“Tf I had only laid my eggs on the other 
— side of the hedge,” sighed the poor mother, 
“among the corn, there would have been 
plenty of time to rear my birds before har- 
vest time.” 

“My dear,” answered her mate, ‘don’t 
be unhappy.” And so saying, he hopped 
up to the eggs, and laying one foot upon 
the prettiest, he clasped it with his long 
spurs. Strange to say, it exactly fitted 
them. 

“Oh, my clever mate!” cried the poor 
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little mother. “Do you think you can 
carry them away for me?” 

“To be sure I can,” replied the Lark. 
“T have often wondered what my spurs 
could be for, and now I see.” So saying, 
he hopped gently on till he came to the 
hedge, and then got through it, still hold- 
ing the egg. He found a nice little hollow 
place in among the corn, and there he laid 
it, and came back for the others. 

“Hurrah !” cried the Grasshopper, “‘ Lark- 
spurs forever!” 

The Fairy said nothing, but she felt heart- 
ily ashamed of herself. She sat looking on 
till the happy Lark had carried the last of 
his eggs to a safe place, and had called his 
mate to come and sit on them. Then, when 

he sprang up into the sky again, exulting, 
and rejoicing, and singing to his mate, that 
now he was quite happy, because he knew 
what his long spurs were for, she stole gently 
away, saying to herself: ‘‘ Well, I could not 
have believed such a thing. I thought he 
must be a quarrelsome bird as his spurs 
were so long; but it appears that I was 
wrong, after all.” Jean IncELow. Abridged. 
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NEIGHBOR MINE 


THERE are barrels in the hallways 
Neighbor mine, 

Pray be mindful of them always, 
Neighbor mine. 

If you’re not devoid of feeling, 

Quickly to those barrels stealing, 

Throw in each banana peeling, 
Neighbor mine. 


? 


Look! whene’er you drop a paper, 
Neighbor mine, 

In the wind it cuts a caper, 
Neighbor mine. 

Down the street it madly courses, 

And should fill you with remorses, 

When you see it scare the horses, 
Neighbor mine. 


Paper cans were made for papers, 
Neighbor mine, 

Let’s not have the fact escape us, 
Neighbor mine. 

And if you will lend a hand, 

Soon our city dear shall stand 

As the cleanest in the land, 
Neighbor mine. Selected. 
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CAN AND COULD 


ONCE upon a time, Could went out to 
take a walk on a winterly morning; he was 
very much out of spirits, and he was made 
more so by the necessity under which he 
found himself to be frequently repeating his 
own name. “QO if I could,” and “O that 
I were rich and great, for then I could do 
so and so.” | 

About the tenth time that he said this, 
Can opened the door of her small house, 
and set out on an errand. She went 
down a back street and through a poor 
neighborhood; she was not at all a grand 
personage, not nearly so well dressed, or 
lodged, or educated, as Could; and, in fact, 
was altogether more humble, both in her 
own esteem and that of others. She opened 
her door and went down the street, neither 
sauntering nor looking about her, for she 
was in a hurry. 

All on a sudden, however, this busy little 
Can stopped and picked up a piece of 
orange peel. ‘A dangerous trick,” she ob- 
served, ‘to throw orange peel about, partic- 
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ularly in frosty weather, and in such a 
crowded thoroughfare; ’’ and she bustled on 
till she overtook a tribe of little children 
who were scattering it very freely; they 
had been bargaining for oranges at an open 
fruit stall, and were eating them as they 
went along. ‘ Well, it’s little enough that I 
have in my power,” thought Can, “but cer- 
tainly I can speak to these children, and 
try to persuade them to leave off strewing 
orange peel.”’ 

Can stopped. ‘“That’s a pretty baby 
that you have in your arms,” she said to 
one of them. ‘How old is he?”’ 

‘‘He’s fourteen months old,” answered 
the small nurse, “and he begins to walk; 
I teach him, he’s my brother.” 

“Poor little fellow,” said Can, “I hope 
you are kind to him; you know if you were 
to let him fall he might never be able to 
walk any more.”’ 

‘‘T never let him drop,” replied the child ; 
“T always take care of my baby.” 

«“ And sodoI;” ‘And so do I,” repeated 
other shrill voices, and two more babies 
were thrust up for Can’s inspection. 
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“But if you were to slip down yourselves 
on this hard pavement you would be hurt, 
and the baby would be hurt in your arms. 
Look! how can you be so careless as to 
throw all this peel about? Don’t you know 
how slippery it is?” 

‘We always fling it down,” said one. 

“And I never slipped down but once on 
a piece,’ remarked another. 

“But was not that once too often?” 

“Yes; I grazed my arm very badly, and 
broke @ cup that I was carrying.” 

“Well, now, suppose you pick up all the 
peel you can find; and then go down the 
streets round about and see how much you 
can get; and to the one who finds most, I 
shall give a penny, when I come back.” 

So after making the children promise 
that they would never commit this fault 
again, Can went on; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that just at that very moment, 
as Could was walking in quite a different 
part of London, he also came to a piece of 
orange peel which was lying across his path. 

‘What a shame!” he said, as he passed 
on; ‘what a disgrace it is te the city au- 
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thorities not to make laws against it. There 
is never a winter that one or more accidents 
do not arise from it! If I could only put it 
down, how glad I should be!” 

‘By your leave,” said a tall strong man, 
with a heavy coal sack on his shoulders. 

Could, stepping aside, permitted the coal 
porter to pass him. “Yes,” he went on, 
“itis strange that I should be so anxious 
to help my fellow-men and not be able to.” 

The noise of a thundering fall, and the 
rushing down as of a great shower of stones, 
made Could turn hastily round. Several 
people were running together; they stooped 
over something on the ground. It was the 
porter; he had fallen on the pavement, and 
the coals lay in heaps about his head; 
some people were clearing them away, 
others were trying to raise him. Could ad- 
vanced and saw that the man was stunned, 
for he looked about him with a bewildered 
expression. Could also observed that a 
piece of orange peel was sticking to the sole 
of his shoe. 

‘How sad!” said Could; ‘‘ now, here is 
the bitter result of this abuse. If I had 
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been in authority, I could have prevented 
this; how sad it is to see and be powerless ! 
Poor fellow! he is evidently stunned, and 
has a broken leg — he is lamed, perhaps for 
life. People are certainly very active and 
kind on these occasions ; they seem prepar- 
ing to take him to the hospital. Such an 
accident as this is enough to make a man 
wish he could be a king or a lawgiver !” 


JEAN IncELow. Abridged. 


THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE-TREE 


Cog, let us plant the apple-tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As, round the sleeping infant’s feet, 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 
So plant we the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree ? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
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Boughs where the thrush, with crimson 
breast, 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest; 
We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 
When, from the orchard-row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree ? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come, with cries of glee, 

And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Q 
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Betrays their bed to those who pass, 
At the foot of the apple-tree. 


And when, above this apple-tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
The winds go howling through the night, 
Girls, whose eyes o’erflow with mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage-hearth, 

And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra’s vine 
And golden orange of the line, 

The fruit of the apple-tree. 


The fruitage of this apple-tree, 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 

And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day, 
And long, long hours of summer play, 

In the shade of the apple-tree. 


Kach year shall give this apple-tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
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And loosen, when the frost clouds lower, 

The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 
The years shall come and pass, but we 

Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 

The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sign, 
In the boughs of the apple-tree. 


And time shall waste this apple-tree. 
Oh, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still? 

What shall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 

Of those who live when length of years 
Is wasting this little apple-tree ? 


‘Who planted this old apple-tree ?” 

The children of that distant day 

Thus to some aged man shall say ; 

And, gazing on its mossy stem, 

The gray-haired man shall answer them: 
‘A poet of the land was he, 

Born in the rude but good old times ; 

Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes, 
On planting the apple-tree.” 


WILLIAM CuLLEN BRYANT. 
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MIGNON 


THERE wasacrowd in the city square as Wil- 
helm passed by. <A rope was stretched over 
the heads of the people, and strolling players 
had been walking on it from one side to the 
other, and hanging by one toe from a trapeze 
that hungin the middle. A little girl named 
Mignon had even danced upon the rope, to 
the great delight of all the lookers-on. 

Wilhelm cared little for these things. 
He was a grave, busy man whose mind was 
filled with thoughts and cares. But as he 
passed he heard two sounds that troubled 
him. One was the sound of beating, the 
other was the sound of crying. He pushed 
his nag into the crowd in the direction of 
these sounds, and there was the leader of 
the strolling players beating Mignon. Wil- 
helm stopped him. He frightened the 
man by demanding of him an explanation. 

‘Whose little girl is this?” he said. 
“Where is her home? How comes she 
here with you?” But the man did not 
answer, for he had stolen her. 

“JT will take the child,’ said Wilhelm. 
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‘“T will be her father. She shall be beaten 
no more.’ And the man dared not deny 
him, fearing the police. 

So Mignon came to be Wilhelm’s little 
girl, and thus begins a long story. One 
incident in the story is this : — 

Mignon wished to show Wilhelm her grati- 
tude for her new home. She took care of 
the house, as well as she could, keeping 
things in order, and filling the vases with 
fresh flowers, and making the rooms bright 
and cheerful for Wilhelm when he came home 
tired. One evening he was more tired than 
usual. The world had gone wrong that day, 
and he was much troubled and discouraged. 
Then Mignon got him to sit in an easy chair, 
and she spread a little carpet on the floor. 
At each of the four corners she placed a 
lighted candle, and on the carpet she ar- 
ranged a dozen eggs, here and there. Then 
she called a man to play the violin for her 
to dance. She blindfolded her eyes and 
stepped in among theeggs. Away went the 
lively music, and away went Mignon’s little 
feet keeping time with it. And she danced 
among the eggs, lightly, carefully, as the 
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rope dancers had taught her; and not an 
ege was broken. Then she gathered all the 
eges together with her toes until not one 
was missing, took the bandage from her eyes, 
and made a little bow to Wilhelm. He had 
forgotten all his sorrows as he watched 
Mignon dancing. And he knew that she 
danced because that was what she could do 
best, in gratitude for all his goodness. 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 


LisTEN, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 


He said to his friend, “If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church toweras asignal light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 
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Then he said, “Good night!” and with 
muffled oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and 
street, 

Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of men at the barrack door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 

Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed the tower of the Old North 
Church, 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 

On the somber rafters, that round him made 
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Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 
By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 
To the highest window in the wall, 
Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 

In their night-encampment on the hill, 

Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 

The watchful night-wind, as it went 

Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, ‘“ All is well! ” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret 
dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 

A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
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On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 

Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 

Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle girth ; 

But mostly he watched with eager search 

The belfry tower of the Old North Church, 

As it rose above the graves on the hill, 

Lonely and spectral and somber and still. 

And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 

A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he 
turns, 

But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 

A second lamp in the belfry burns! 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the 


dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, 
a Spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and 
fleet 


That was all! And yet, through the gloom 
and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 
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And the spark struck out by that steed, in 
his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 


He has left the village and mounted the 
steep, | 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and 
deep, 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 

And under the alders that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the 
ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 


It was twelve by the village clock, 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford 
town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 


It was one by the village clock, 
When he galloped into Lexington. 
He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 
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And the meeting-house windows, blank and 
bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 


It was two by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord 
town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket ball. 


You know the rest. In the books you have 
read, 

How the British Regulars fired and fled, — 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farmyard wall, 

Chasing the redcoats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
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Under the trees at the turn of the road, 
And only pausing to fire and. load. 


So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 

And so through the night went his cry of 
alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the 
door, 

And a word that shall echo forevermore ! 

For, borne on the night wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW. 


HOW THE STAG WAS SAVED 


THE stag was the most splendid of all 
the deer of the forest. His coat was shin- 
ing red and yellow, like a king’s in cloth of 
gold. His horns were like a wreath of sil- 
ver. Proudly he went, with head high, like 
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a general returning from a victorious war. 
The deer followed him, at a respectful dis- 
tance, and admired him. The little doe 
who loved him followed close behind. 

But the hunters had set a snare in those 
woods, and the stag fell into it. There he 
was fast, with his silver horns brought to 
the ground. The dappled deer fled in all 
directions; only the doe was left. 

‘Tet me help you!” cried the doe. ‘I 
will pull the snare apart, and let you out.” 
And she pushed this way, and pulled that 
way, but in vain. And in the distance were 
heard the voices of the hunters. 

‘“T cannot save you by my strength,” said 
the doe, ‘‘ but I will see what love can do.” 
And away she went, straight toward the 
hunters. They had weapons in their hands, 
and the leader was already thinking how 
fine the stag’s head would look, with its 
wreath of silver horns, over the fireplace 
in his hall. Then the doe appeared, and 
kneeling down before the leader said : “Take 
me instead of him. Take me, and let him 
cou 


The leader said: “She gives her life for 
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his. What shall we do?” And the hunters 
answered : — 

‘By this gift of love she has paid for both 
lives ten times over.”’ And they loosed the 
stag, and let the doe go also. 

Retold from “The Jataka.” 


FIDELITY 


A BARKING sound the Shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dog or fox ; 

He halts —and searches with his eyes 
Among the scattered rocks: 

And now at distance can discern 

A stirring in a brake of fern ; 

And instantly a dog is seen, 

Glancing through that covert green. 


The Dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; 

With something, as the Shepherd thinks, 
Unusual in its cry: 

Nor is there any one in sight 

All round, in hollow or on height ; 

Nor shout, nor whistle strikes his ear; 
What is the creature doing here ? 
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It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December’s snow; 
A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below! 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Remote from public road or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 


There sometimes doth a leaping fish 

Send through the tarn a lonely cheer; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak, 

In symphony austere ; 

Thither the rainbow comes — the cloud — 
And mists that spread the flying shroud; 
And sunbeams ; and the sounding blast, 
That, if it could, would hurry past; 

But that enormous barrier binds it fast. 


Not free from boding thoughts, a while 
The Shepherd stood; then makes his way 
O’er rocks and stones, following the Dog 
As quickly as he may ; 

Nor far had gone before he found 

A human skeleton on the ground ; 
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The appalled Discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round, to learn the history. 


From those abrupt and perilous rocks 
The Man had fallen, that place of fear! 
At length upon the Shepherd’s mind 

It breaks, and all is clear: 

He instantly recalled the name, 

And who he was, and whence he came; 
Remembered, too, the very day 

On which the Traveler passed this way. 


But hear a wonder, for whose sake 

This lamentable tale [ tell! 

A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits well. 

The Dog, which still was hovering nigh, 

Repeating the same timid cry, 

This Dog, had been through three months 
space 

A dweller in that savage place. 


’ 


Yes, proof was plain that, since the day 
When this ill-fated Traveler died, 

The Dog had waiched about the spot, 
Or by his master’s side: 


ES 
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How nourished here through such long time 
He knows, who gave that love sublime ; 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate! 


WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON 


Dip you ever hear the story of Newton 
and his little dog Diamond? One day, when 
the famous scientist was fifty years old, and 
had been hard at work more than twenty 
years studying the theory of light, he went 
out of. his chamber, leaving his little dog 
asleep before the fire. On the table lay a 
heap of manuscript papers, containing all 
the discoveries which Newton had made 
during those twenty years. When his mas- 
ter was gone, up rose little Diamond, jumped 
upon the table, and overthrew the lighted 
candle. The papers immediately caught 
fire. 

Just as the destruction was completed 
Newton opened the chamber door, and per- 
ceived that the labors of twenty years were 
reduced to a heap of ashes. There stood 
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little Diamond, the author of all the mis- 
chief. Almost any other man would have 
sentenced the dog to inmediate death. But 
Newton patted him on the head with his 
usual kindness, although grief was at his 
heart. 

‘““Q Diamond, Diamond,” exclaimed he, 
“thou little knowest the mischief thou hast 
done!” 

This -incident affected his health and 
spirits for some time afterwards; but, from 
his conduct towards the little dog, you may 
judge what was the sweetness of his temper. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


WALTER VON DER VOGELWEID 


VoOGELWEID the Minnesinger, 

When he left this world of ours, 
Laid his body in the cloister, 

Under Wiirtzburg’s minster towers. 


And he gave the monks his treasures, 
Gave them all with this behest: 

They should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily on his place of rest; 
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Saying, “From these wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and long.” 


Thus the bard of love departed ; 
And, fulfilling his desire, 

On his tomb the birds were feasted 
By the children of the choir. 


Day by day, o’er tower and turret, 
In foul weather and in fair, 

Day by day, in vaster numbers, 
Flocked the poets of the air. 


On the tree whose heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the place, 

On the pavement, on the tombstone, 
On the poet’s sculptured face, 


On the crossbars of each window, 
On the lintel of each door, 

They renewed the War of Wartburg, 
Which the bard had fought before. 


There they sang their merry carols, 
Sang their lauds on every side; 
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And the name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Vogelweid. 


Till at length the portly abbot 
Murmured, ‘“‘ Why this waste of food ? 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our fasting brotherhood.” 


Then in vain o’er tower and turret, 
From the walls and woodland nests, 

When the minster bells rang noontide, 
Gathered the unwelcome guests. 


Then in vain, with cries discordant, 
Clamorous round the Gothic spire, 

Screamed the feathered Minnesingers 
For the children of the choir. 


Time has long effaced the inscriptions 
On the cloister’s funeral stones, 
And tradition only tells us 
Where repose the poet’s bones. 


But around the vast cathedral, 
By sweet echoes multiplied, 
Still the birds repeat the legend, 
And the name of Vogelweid. 
Henry Wapswortu LONGFELLOW. 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 


OrPHEUS, who lived in ancient Greece, 
was a skillful musician. He was a sweet 
singer and could play very beautifully on 
the lyre. Once he went with a number of 
Greek heroes, on the ship Argo, in search of 
the Golden Fleece. On his return he mar- 
ried Eurydice. They were greatly beloved 
by everybody. Even the wild beasts were 
fond of them. 

One day Eurydice was wandering in the 
woods with the nymphs. Accidentally she 
trod upon and was bitten by a serpent. The 
beautiful woman soon died of the poisonous 
sting, and passed to the Underworld. 

Poor Orpheus was broken-hearted over 
the loss of his lovely wife. Fora long time 
he wandered, going from place to place, sing- 
ing the story of his grief. It is said that 
even the stones of the wilderness, and the 
wild beasts of the forests, seemed to pity 
him in his sorrow. And the gods, who 
reigned on Mount Olympus, were not deaf 
to his song of grief. But, alas! they had 
no power over the Underworld. They 
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could not restore the young wife to her 
husband. 

One day Orpheus in his wanderings came 
to the cave that leads to the Underworld, 
where Pluto governs the spirits of the dead. 
The cave was unguarded. Orpheus entered, 
and descended to the gloomy region. He 
soon came to a black river called the Styx. 
Here there was an old ferryman by the name 
of Charon, who conducted spirits across the 
river on their way to the Underworld. 
Charon was so charmed with the song of 
Orpheus that he forgot to ask him to pay 
the coin demanded of every one who crossed 
the river. 

In this strange Underworld there isa pool 
called the pool of Lethe. All who come 
here drink of its waters, and soon forget 
everything of the world from which they 
came. But, as Orpheus passed into this 
lower World, his music overcame the power 
of the Lethean waters. The memories of the 
spirits were awakened, and they recalled the 
things of the upper World where once they 
lived. They recalled the brightness of the 
day, and the splendor of the starry night 
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They remembered the flowery fields and 
leafy woods. They pictured their homes, 
and the friends they had left. And then 
they wept. 

There were wild spirits called Furies in 
this Lower World. Also spirits who were 
tormented for their evil deeds. All these 
were moved to pity as they heard Orpheus 
singing his song of grief. A wicked king 
named Sisyphus, whose punishment was to 
rolla huge bowlder up hill forever, stopped 
to listen. So did the daughters of Danius, 
whose doom was to draw water in a sieve. 
Even Tantalus, doomed to hunger and thirst, 
although magical fruits and sparkling waters 
were before his eyes, forgot his torment as 
he listened to the music of Orpheus. 

Then Orpheus passed into the presence 
of the king and queen of the Underworld. 
His song was so pathetic that Proserpine, 
the queen, wept. She grew homesick as 
the song recalled to her the wheat fields of 
her former home, and as she remembered 
Demeter, her beautiful mother. Even 
Pluto, the king, could not resist the power 
of this wonderful singer, and he wept, also. 
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Orpheus and Eurydice. 
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Then Eurydice was called. It was de- 
cided that she might return with her hus- 
band provided that, on their journey, he 
would not look at her before reaching 
the Upperworld. If he should gaze at 
her even once, she would be lost to him, 
and he would have to return to the World 
alone. 

Thus they began their journey. Orpheus 
led the way, filled with delight, knowing 
that the beautiful Eurydice was following 
him. They passed the pool of Lethe; then 
they crossed the black river. All was 
gloom and silence. So silent were their 
surroundings that Orpheus was tempted 
to look back to see whether Eurydice was 
there. On they moved toward the Upper- 
world. As soon as Orpheus caught the 
first gleam of sunlight, forgetful of every- 
thing except his beautiful Eurydice, he 
turned quickly to see whether she were 
still following. 

Alas! he had broken his promise, and 
must now pay the penalty. Hurydice 
smiled, forgiving him in her smile. He 
reached out to clasp her in his arms, but 
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she vanished from his sight, and he heard 
only a faint farewell. She was gone! 

Unhappy Orpheus! He tried to follow 
her, but the old ferryman would not allow 
him to cross the Styx. For seven days 
he wandered between the upper and lower 
worlds. But it was useless. He had 
broken his word, and they would not 
admit him again to the world of spirits. 
He returned to the earth, but was discon- 
tented. It had no charm for him any 
longer. Eurydice was not there, and he 
could be happy only with her. 

He did not live long, but died when still 
young, singing his song until the end. His 
lyre was placed among the stars, and he 
descended to the Underworld. There he 
lived with Eurydice forever. 


THE STORY OF PETER COOPER 


THE story of Peter Cooper ought to prove 
interesting and inspiring to every American 
boy. He was a poor lad, born of hard- 
working parents. He began to help his 
father in his work at a very early age, and 
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by hard labor and good habits, he grew up 
to be a successful business man, accumulat- 
ing a large fortune and doing much good in 
the world. He reached the unusual age of 
ninety-two, and died respected and mourned 
by many to whom his life had proved a 
blessing. About such a man it is well to 
know more. The following story tells of his 
life : — 

Peter Cooper was born in New York. 
His father, John Cooper, was a hatter. He 
was a man of sterling worth, and it is said 
that at one time he was a leutenant in the 
war of the Revolution. His father named 
him after the Apostle Peter, because he felt 
that, like the Apostle, he would accomplish 
much good in the world. In this feeling he 
was not disappointed ; for, as we shall see, 
the boy grew up to be a most useful man. 

Very early in life Peter was put to work 
in his father’s shop. His task proved to be 
a very humble one. At that time rabbits’ 
hair was used for making beaver hats, and 
Peter’s work was to pull the hair from the 
rabbit skins. Although this is not a very 
interesting task, Peter was faithful and in- 
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dustrious, and his father took oe pride 
in him. 

But the necessity for keeping him at work 
in the hatshop kept him away from school 
most of the time. The only schooling that 
the boy received was one year’s attendance 
upon half-day sessions, amounting to about 
eighty days in all. 

Peter’s father had a large family, and al- 
though he did a good business, he failed to 
earn sufficient money to support them com- 
fortably, so he decided to move to Peeks- 
kill, and later to Catskill, hoping each time 
to improve his business. He continued 
to make hats, but he also began the manu- 
facture of bricks. In this new occupation 
Peter made himself useful. He was very 
industrious and did. what he could to pro- 
mote his father’s interests. 

However, when he had reached the age 
of seventeen, he became dissatisfied because 
of the hard work and the small reward. So 
he decided to try to better his condition, and 
went to New York, where he apprenticed 
himself for four years to John Woodward, a 
carriage builder. 
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Peter, of course, was poor, and he was 
ambitious, not only to earn money, but also 
to accomplish something more than was in- 
cluded in his daily task. His Grandmother 
Campbell owned a rear building on Broad- 
way, and she let him have the use of it 
free. Here the youth worked evenings. 
He fitted up a workshop where he carved 
materials used for coaches, and did other 
work relating to carriage building. He sold 
the products of his labor to his employer. 

But Peter did more than this. He was 
possessed of considerable inventive skill, 
and he turned it to good account. It was 
not long before he succeeded in inventing a 
machine for mortising hubs for carriage 
wheels. This was quite an achievement 
for a youth of his age. 

By the time he had reached the age of 
twenty-one, Peter had made such progress 
in his knowledge of carriage building and 
had manifested such skill’ in this work that 
his employer had great confidence in him. 
He offered to lend Peter money to establish 
a shop of hisown. This was a very generous 
offer, and doubtless many young men would 
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have accepted it. But young Cooper did 
not want to run into debt. He thought 
that this would be unwise, so he gratefully 
refused his employer’s offer. 

Having completed his apprenticeship, he 
was now free to enter upon work elsewhere. 
He visited his brother at Hempstead, Long 
Island. Here he obtained work in a factory 
in which machines for shearing cloth were 
manufactured. Three years later he pur- 
chased the right to manufacture such 
machines for the state of New York. The 
young man was now on the road to business 
success. He was gradually accumulating 
money, and it looked as if he might soon be 
@ prosperous man. 

But his father had not succeeded very 
well during these years. At this time he 
found himself burdened with debts that he 
was unable to pay. Peter, who had saved 
about five hundred dollars, came to his 
father’s aid. He paid his debts, notwith- 
standing the fact that it took nearly every 
dollar of the small hoard that he had 
accumulated. | 

When Peter reached the age of twenty- 
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one, which was in the year 1812, America 
and England were engaged in war. This 
cut off the supply of merchandise, especially 
of material for clothing, from the foreign 
country, so that America was dependent 
upon her own manufacturers. This, of 
course, gave a great stimulus to home in- 
dustry, and it proved an excellent oppor- 
tunity for Peter Cooper. He invented a 
machine for shearing the surface of cloth, 
which proved very successful. He built a 
shop for the manufacture of such machines, 
and soon the demand for the machine far 
exceeded the supply. 

But the termination of the war between 
Great Britain and America in 1815 brought 
disaster to Mr. Cooper’s business. Cloth 
could no longer be manufactured in this 
country with profit, so he had to turn to 
some other business. For a while he plied 
the trade of cabinet making, but was un- 
successful. Then he resolved to try store- 
keeping. There was a grocer’s shop stand- 
ing where Cooper Institute now stands. The 
young man purchased the grocer’s stock and 
began his new career as a storekeeper. He 
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was succeeding very well when one day a 
friend met him at his shop door and offered 
to sell him his glue factory. Peter visited 
the factory and soon came to the conclu- 
sion that he could develop it into a suc- 
cessful business. He paid his friend two 
thousand dollars for the factory, and after 
selling his grocery store, entered upon his 
new work. 

He knew that Russian glue was much 
better than American glue. So he care- 
fully studied its composition. It was not 
long before he discovered how to manu- 
facture the best glue. By tireless industry 
and careful supervision he built up a large 
and flourishing business, which finally 
yielded him an annual income of thirty 
thousand dollars. But he was soon to 
extend his business operations. He was 
to enter into new fields of industry. 

In 1828, he bought a large tract of land 
consisting of three thousand acres, located 
within the city of Baltimore, for which he 
paid one hundred and five thousand dollars. 
The city at this time showed signs of large 
development, owing to rapid work on the 
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Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and Mr. 
Cooper thought his investment would prove 
a good one. Concerning this investment 
Mr. Cooper himself says : — 

“When I first purchased the property, it 
was in the midst of a great excitement 
created by a promise of the rapid com- 
pletion of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, which had been commenced by a 
subscription of five dollars per share. In 
the course of the first year’s operations 
they had spent more than the five dollars 
per share. But the road had to make such 
short turns in going around points of rocks 
that they found they could not complete 
the road without a much larger sum than 
they had supposed would be necessary ; 
while the many short turns-in the road 
seemed to render it entirely useless for 
locomotive purposes. The principal stock- 
holders had become so discouraged that 
they said they would not pay any more, 
and would lose all they had already paid 
in. After conversing with them, I told 
them that if they would hold on a little 
while, I would put a small locomotive on 
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the road, which I thought would demon- 
strate the practicability of using steam 
engines on the road, even with all the 
short turns in it. I got up a small engine 
for that purpose, and put it upon the road, 
and invited the stockholders to witness the 
experiment. After a good deal of trouble 
and difficulty in accomplishing the work, 
the stockholders came, and thirty-six men 
were taken into a car, and, with six men 
on the locomotive, which carried its own 
fuel and water, and having to go up hill 
eighteen feet to a mile, and turning all the 
short turns around the points of rocks, we 
succeeded in making the thirteen miles, on 
the first passage out, in one hour and twelve 
minutes, and we returned from KEllicott’s 
Mills to Baltimore in fifty-seven minutes. 
This locomotive was built to demonstrate 
that cars could be drawn around short 
curves, beyond anything believed at that 
time to be possible. The success of this 
locomotive also answered the question of 
the possibility of building railroads in a 
country scarce of capital, and with im- 
mense stretches of very rough country to 
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pass, in order to connect commercial cen- 
ters, without the deep cuts, the tunneling 
and leveling which short curves might 
avoid. My contrivance saved this road 
from bankruptcy.” 

But a check to the expected development 
of Baltimore, due to the slow completion 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, made 
nis investment seem, at least temporarily, 
of slight value. This led him to the de- 
cision to build a rolling mill upon the 
newly acquired land. Later the mill was 
moved to the city of Trenton, New Jersey, 
where Cooper and his partners did a very 
thriving business. It was not long before 
Peter Cooper became a very wealthy man. 

During the period of his life when he 
was serving his apprenticeship, Peter 
Cooper had felt sorely the need of a better 
education. Although he was a_ skillful 
mechanic, and had a good deal of native 
intelligence, he still felt the need of such 
knowledge and training as can be ob- 
tained alone from books and schools. He 
purchased some books, hoping thereby to 
make up for the deficiency in his educa. 
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tion, but he did not find many books 
that proved serviceable to him in this 
respect. Then he resolved to go to an 
evening school in the city if one could be 
found, but there were no schools of that 
kind established in the city of New York 
at that time. Finally he secured a tutor, 
who, for a slight compensation, was willing 
to instruct him in arithmetic, and in 
several other studies. He tells us that at 
this time he made the following resolve : — 

‘Tf ever I prosper in business so as to 
acquire more property than I need, I will 
try to found an institution in the city of 
New York, wherein apprentice boys and 
young mechanics shall have a chance to 
get knowledge in the evening.” 

His first intention had been to establish 
such an evening school as he had himself 
needed when he was an apprentice in 
New York. But this need had been met 
by the public schools of the city before 
he could carry out his resolution. He 
therefore built and endowed Cooper In- 
stitute, where mechanics and _ engineers 
could study for their professions. 
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Thus from Peter Cooper’s own handicap 
in obtaining his education, and his reso- 
lution that other boys should not suffer in 
a similar manner, arose Cooper Institute, 
a noble monument to one of our noblest 
citizens. 


GATHERING SONG OF DONALD DHU 


Pisrocy of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 
~ Summon Clan Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons ! 
Come in your war-array, 
Gentles and commons. 


Come from deep glen, and: 
From mountain so rocky, 

The war pipe,and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy. 

Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 

Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 
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Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterr’d, 
The bride at the altar ; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges: 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords and targes. 


Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded : 

Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 
Tenant and master. 


Fast they come, fast they come ; 
See how they gather ! 

Wide waves the eagle plume 
Blended with heather, 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 


Knell for the onset! 
WALTER Scotr 
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JOAN OF ARC 


Henry V had married Katherine, the 
daughter of the French king, and with her 
he returned to England in 1420. But ere 
long he was recalled to France, and was 
again fighting with his usual bravery. The 
hand of death, however, was on Henry, and 
just when his fortunes were at their highest, 
he fell sick and died in 1422. His body 
was brought home, and buried with great 
honors in Westminster Abbey; and there, 
above his tomb, may yet be seen his saddle 
and his helmet. 

Henry left an infant son hardly one year 
old, who succeeded him as Henry VI. But, 
of course, while he was a child a council 
governed England in his stead. All through 
his long and unhappy reign the country was 
governed by the great nobles, who quarreled 
among themselves. The chief of these 
nobles was the Duke of Bedford, who be- 
came Protector of the Realm and Regent of 
France. 

For some time things went on very well, 
and Henry ruled over both France and 
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England. There was much fighting in 
France, but the English always got the 
better of the French. In 1428 the Dauphin 
of France and a large army were besieged at 
Orleans; and just when everything looked 
worst, a strange deliverer came to the aid 
of the French. This was none other than 
Joan of Arc, who is known as the Maid of 
Orleans. 

Joan was the child of a French laborer, 
whose little cottage was on the border of 
some great woods. Little Joan loved the 
forest; and the birds and beasts came 
readily to her at her childish call. At 
home she was a good girl, simple and 
pleasant in her ways, spinning and sewing 
by her mother’s side. To the poor and 
sick, Joan was gentle and kind; while at 
church, she was always happy. 

The peaceful life of little Joan was soon 
to be broken by the storm of war, for the 
English were fighting in her country. There 
was trouble and distress everywhere, and 
Joan saw thousands of outcasts and wounded 
pass the door of her cottage. To them the 
girl gave her bed and nursed them in their 
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sickness. At this time, she tells us, she had 
great pity on the fair realm of France, and 
longed to deliver her country from the 
invaders. 

She saw visions; and, in one of her 
dreams, she saw an angel who bade her go 
to the help of the King of France, and 
restore to him his realm. ‘ But,” said Joan, 
“Tam only a poor maiden: I know not how 
to ride to the wars, or to lead soldiers.” 
The angel returned to her again to give her 
courage, and to tell her of the pity there 
was in heaven for the fair land of France. 

The maid wept, and hoped that the angel 
would carry her away, for she was quite 
ready to do as she was told. When she 
spoke to her friends of these visions, they all 
refused to help her. Indeed, her father 
said he would drown her rather than let her 
go with the soldiers. 

But Joan had made up her mind: “ For,” 
said she, “I must go to the king, even if I 
wear my limbs to the very knees. I would 
far rather. rest and spin by my mother’s 
side; but I must go to the aid of my coun- 
try.” 
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Words such as these touched the hearts 
of her friends; and at last, the captain of 
her village, rough man though he was, took 
her by the hand and swore to lead her to 
the king. When Joan reached the court, 
‘her story was doubted, and she could not 
see the French king, for he was insane. 

However, the Dauphin, that is the king’s 
son, received her, in the midst of a throng 
of soldiers. Being asked her name, she 
answered, “Gentle Dauphin, my name is 
Joan the Maid. The Heavenly King sends 
me to tell you that you shall be crowned in 
the town of Rheims.” The Dauphin gave 
orders that Joan should do as she wished. 

The girl was now eighteen years old; she 
was tall, well: formed, and able to stay on 
horseback the whole day without food or 
drink. Clad in white armor from head to 
foot, and with a fine white banner waving 
over her head, she mounted a fine charger. 

Then, followed by an army of ten thou- 
sand soldiers, she made her way to Orleans. 
Her soldiers believed she had ,been sent 
from heaven ; and so, fighting like madmen, 
they burst their way through the English 
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army, and thus raised the siege of Orleans, 
much to the joy of the French. 

The English were frightened, and were 
defeated again and again. At last Joan 
led her army to Rheims, and there the 
Dauphin was crowned king, exactly as she 
had foretold. She now wished to go home 
to her little cottage by the wood. Falling 
at the king’s feet, she begged leave to re- 
turn to her brothers and sisters, and to 
tend the sheep once more. 

The king would not hear of this, and so 
Joan went on fighting. Soon, however, 
she was basely sold to the English, and the 
French king did nothing to save her. The 
English believed her to be a witch, and 
they condemned her to death. 

A great scaffold was raised in the market 
place of Rouen, where her statue now stands. 
Thither she was led to the stake to be burned, 
clasping a cross to her bosom. When the 
last moment came, as the flames reached 
her, the maid’s head sank on her breast. 

When the crowd broke up, one of the 
English soldiers said. ‘“ We are lost; we 
have burned a saint.” And so it proved; 
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for, after this cruel deed, the English had 
no more successes in France. They lost 
ground everywhere, and in the course of a 
few years, the Hundred Years’ War came 
to an end. Then it was found that Calais 
was the only place in France left in the 


hands of the English. 
Selected. 


THE OVERLAND MAIL 


In the name of the Empress of India, make 
way, 

O Lords of the Jungle, wherever you roam. 

The woods are astir at the close of the 


day — 

We exiles are waiting for letters from 
Home. 

Let the robber retreat —let the tiger turn 
tail — 


In the name of the Empress, the Overland 
Mail! 


With a jingle of bells as the dusk gathers 
in, 

He turns to the foot-path that leads up the 
hill — 
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The bags on his back and a cloth round his 
chin, 

And, tucked in his waist belt, the Post Office 
bill ; — 

“Despatched on this date, as received by 
the rail, 

Per runner, two bags of the Overland Mail.” 


Is the torrent in spate? He must ford it 
or Swim. 

Has the rain wrecked the road? He must 
climb by the cliff. 

Does the tempest cry “Halt”? What are 
tempests to him? 

The Service admits not a “but” or an “if”; 

While the breath’s in his mouth, he must 
bear without fail, 

In the name of the Empress, the Overland 
Mail. 


From aloe to rose oak, from rose oak to fir, 

From level to upland, from upland to crest, 

From rice field to rock ridge, from rock ridge 
to spur, 

Fly the soft-sandalled feet, strains the brawny 
brown chest. 
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From rail to ravine — to the peak from the 
vale — 

Up, up through the night goes the Over- 
land Mail. 


There’s a speck on the hillside, a dot on 
the road — 

A jingle of bells on the footpath below — 

There’s a scuffle above in the monkeys’ 
abode — 

The world is awake, and the clouds are 
aglow. 

For the great Sun himself must attend to 
the hail : — 

“In the name of the Empress, the Overland 
Mail.” 


Rupyarp KIpLine. 


THE SHAHS AND THE DEMONS 


THis Shah was a wise and learned king. 
He it was who first taught men the use of 
armor, and how to fight with the sword, and ° 
in his days the men of Persia grew both 
rich and luxurious. They no longer wore 
garments of wool or the skins of beasts, but 
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beautiful robes of silk and linen were woven 
among them. Yet Jemshid would not per- 
mit his people to be idle: every man had 
his own task to fulfill; much labor was 
Spent on the cultivation of what had once 
been desert land. 

The Shah ruled over the Demons as his 
father had done; and he caused them to 
build for him a beautiful palace, with high 
turrets, roofs, and balconies. This was said 
to be the first building made of brick in all 
the world. In its midst was set a magnifi- 
cent throne, studded with pearls, rubies, 
and -turquoises; and Jemshid taught the 
Demons to raise this in the air and to bal- 
ance it in such a way that he could be 
transported upon it from place to place and 
descend in whatever spot he chose. On the 
first day of each year this monarch held a 
great festival, to which high and low, rich 
and poor, mortals and Demons alike, were 
free to come and feast with him. And thus 
many happy years passed away. But alas! 
it came to pass that his prosperity caused 
the heart of Shah Jemshid to become puffed 
up with pride, and sending for all the wis- 


t 
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est and most illustrious men in his land, 
he asked them, saying : — 

“Ts there in all the world, or has there 
ever been, a king so powerful and magnifi- 
cent asl?” 

And they answered every one: ‘“ Thou, 
QO King, art the most glorious and the 
mightiest of all men: and no man can 
hope to be thy equal.” Then said the 
gratitied King: ‘“ Behold, I am unequaled 
in all the earth. All things that are good 
— knowledge, peace, joy, rest— come from 
me. I alone rule the world.” 

Scarcely had he uttered this proud boast 
when a curious change began to take place; 
the brightness of his throne faded, the bril- 
hant palace grew dark and gray. The 
people of the land, who had always _has- 
tened to fulfill his commands, no longer 
gazed at him with awe and reverence, but 
openly grumbled at his government and 
treated his words with contempt. Gradu- 
ally all glory and renown faded from the 
King’s presence, and his name became a 
byword in the land. The wise men jeered 
at him, the nobles made plots against him, 
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and his subjects one and all looked inso- 
_lently upon him as he passed among them. 

Instead of taking warning from these 
signs, Jemshid only gave way to gusts of 
passion, which one by one drove from his 
court even those nobles who might have 
been willing to aid him with counsel and 
support; and at last the unhappy King 
found himself without a friend. 

E. M. Witmot-Buxton. 


CASAL NOVO 


THERE is something exceedingly interest- 
ing in knowing what a brave and generous 
man, who had never flinched from any 
danger, regarded in his last days as the one 
Golden Deed of his life; and, therefore, that 
one is selected of which the doer spoke thus, 
forty-seven years later, when he thought 
himself upon his deathbed : — 

‘As I lie here and think of my past life,” 
said Sir William Napier, ‘‘I feel small — very 
small indeed. I try to remember if I have 
done any good, but the evil far overbalances 
it. Men should strive after those priceless 
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virtues of patience, wisdom, charity, self- 
sacrifice. In looking back on my life, it 
would be a comfort to me now if I could 
remember to have done a perfectly self- 
sacrificing act — if I could think I had been 
ready and willing at any moment to lay 
down my life for another person’s good. I 
try to remember, but I can’t remember that 
I ever did. I have often run into danger, 
and exposed myself to pain sometimes, to 
save others. Yes, I have done that! but 
there was always a springing hope, a sort 
of conviction that [should escape ; and that 
being so, away flies the merit. The nearest 
thing I ever did to absolute self-sacrifice was 
at Casal Novo, when I received in my back 
the ball that lies there still.” 

It was in the year 1811, when Wellington 
had intrenched his army on the slopes of 
Torres Vedras, in Portugal, and there, by 
his patience and: sagacity, had repulsed the 
French army under Marshal Massena, and 
was following up ‘his retreat out of the 
kingdom of Portugal. The English and 
Portuguese troops used to rise at three in 
the morning, and march at four; and on the 
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14th of March, when the army was setting 
out in the morning twilight, there was a 
heavy fog covering all the valley in front. 
Sir William Erskine, the general in command 
of the Light Division, consisting of the 52d 
and 43d Regiments and the Rifles, all the 
very flower of the army, was an incompetent 
man, and fancying the French were in full 
retreat, ordered his troops to move forward 
on their march. Some of the officers ob- 
jected to the rashness of plunging into the 
mist without precaution; but they were 
not heeded, and the order to advance was 
given. 

The 52d moved forward first, in a column 
of sections, and were to be followed by the 
Rifles. Down the hillside they went, then 
across a narrow ravine at the bottom, and 
were mounting the steep road on the other 
side, when there was a sudden hail of round 
shot and bullets close upon them. The fog 
cut off their view, but the bugles continued 
to sound the advance, and they pushed on 
through walled fields, the enemy giving way 
before them, till they gained the ridge of 
the hill, though with loss of men, and with 
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three captains wounded—one of them 
George Napier. 

The mist suddenly drew up, and displayed 
to the English troops the hillside covered 
with dark masses of the blue-clad French 
soldiers, and in the midst what looked lke 
a red pimple on the ridge, being, in fact, 
the 52d in the very middle of Mar shal Ney’s 
divisio 
bravest of the brave, that 1f they had only 
been able to see him, they might have made 
him prisoner by his own bivouac fire. 

The rest of the Light Division were put 
in motion to support them, and Captain 
William Napier was sent forward, with six 
companies of his regiment, the 43d, to aid 
them on the left. When he came toa round 
hill, he halted, and left four companies to | 
watch, while, with the other two, he de- 
scended into one of the narrow ravines to 
join the left of the 52d, whom he heard, 
though he could ‘not see over the ridge of 
the hill. Part of the regiment had charged, 
but not the whole, and thus Napier, coming 
up into a walled field where he expected to 
join the left side of the 52d, found only 
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Captain Dobbs and two men of the 52d cut 
off from the rest of their regiment. 

The French came gathering fast about 
them, and cutting off their retreat. The 
two officers agreed that the boldest course 
would be the safest, so they called to the 
two companies behind them to follow, and 
sprang over the wall in front, meaning to 
force their way on to the 52d in front. But 
only the two 52d men followed, both the 
companies of the 43d held back; and when 
the two captains had reached a second wall, 
they found merely this pair of men with 
them, and a great body of the enemy in 
front, closing upon them and firing. 

The wall gave a moment’s protection, and 
Napier declared he would either save Dobbs 
or lose his own life by bringing up his two 
companies. Dobbs entreated him not to 
attempt it, saying that it was impossible to 
make two steps from the wall andlive. Still, 
however, Napier, who was stung by the 
backwardness of his men, dashed back un- 
hurt. His men were crouching under the 
wall; they had perhaps failed before from 
being out of breath, from their charge up 
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the hill with their heavy knapsacks on their 
backs, and still more from the mismanage- 
ment of the two lieutenants in command of 
them, both dull, rude men, tyrannical in 
their behavior. One, who was noted for 
fighting duels, was lying down with his face 
to the ground, and when the captain called 
— shouted to him, and bade him remember 
his uniform, and come on with the men — 
he did not stir, till, in extremity of provoca- 
tion, Napier threw a stone at his head. 
This made him get up, and scramble over 
the wall with the men; but on the other 
side he was wild with terror— eyes staring 
and hands spread out— and when Napier 
ordered the men on to where Dobbs was, 
and ran forward himself, they, under their 
heutenant’s cowardly leading, all edged 
away to the right, out of the fire, and again 
Napier reached his friend alone: 

Maddened at the failure, he again sprang 
back to lead them, but ere he could reach 
them was struck by a bullet in the spine, 
and fell. The French most ungenerously 
continued to fire at him as he lay, and his 
legs had been paralyzed by the effect of his 
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wound, so that he could only drag himself 
by his hands towards a heap of stones, be- 
hind which he sheltered his head and 
shoulders. No less than twenty shots 
struck the heap in the moment before Cap- 
tain Lloyd with his own company of the 
43d, and some of the 52d, came up, and 
drove off the enemy. Napier was carried 
away from this spot, and laid for a time un- 
der an olive tree, while the fight lasted, and 
the French were driven on from ridge to 
ridge. 

While he was lying there, helpless and 
exhausted, the grenadier company of Royal 
Scots were hastening forward, and their cap- 
tain, seeing the wounded man, ran up, and 
said, “I hope you are not dangerously 
wounded.” He could not speak, but only 
shook his head; and being asked again, 
‘Can I be of any service to you?” made 
the same sign; but when Captain Wilson 
offered him some cold tea and brandy from 
his flask, he raised his head with a sudden 
flash of pleasure, and gladly drank two 
tumblerfuls; then thanked with his eyes 
and hands. ‘‘ Heaven protect you,’ the 
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captain said, and hurried on to overtake his 
men. Napier was a singularly handsome, 
noble-looking man, with perfect features, 
jet-black hair, and dark gray eyes, and 
though now deadly pale, the remarkably 
beautiful outline of his features, and the 
sweet and noble expression of his counte- 
nance made a great impression on Captain 
Wilson; but among the numbers of the 
army, they were never again thrown to- 
gether, and did not know each _ other’s 
name. 

Napier was thought to be mortally 
wounded, and his brother Charles who, 
half recovered from a wound, had ridden 
ninety miles to join the army, met a litter 
of branches, covered by a blanket, and borne 
by soldiers. He asked who it was.“ Cap- 
tain Napier, of the 52d— broken arm.” 
Then came another litter— “ Captain Napier, 
of the 48d — mortally wounded.” Charles 
Napier looked at his brothers and passed 
on to the battle. 

The brothers were placed in a house at 
Condeixa, but, besides their wounds, they, 
like all the army, suffered terribly from 
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famine, for the French had destroyed every- 
thing before them, and the villagers them- 
selves were absolutely starving. <A tallow 
candle that the brothers found in the house 
was eaten up with the utmost relish! By 
some chance a loaf of bread came into the ' 
hands of Captain Light, a cavalry officer, at 
the end of a long day’s march. Hungry as 
he was, he would not look at it, but mounted 
again, and rode twenty miles to Condeixa, 
over the mountains, and there, fearing a re- 
fusal, he flung the loaf into the room where 
the brothers lay, and rode back to his 
regiment. 

William Napier soon partially recovered, 
but the bullet could never be extracted, and 
caused him agonies at intervals throughout 
the rest of his life. The story of the com- 
bat, which he felt as that of his greatest 
deed, was told by him in his great history 
of the Peninsular war, but without a hint 
of his own concern in the matter. Sixteen 
years after the battle, he met at a dinner 
party a gentleman, who @ propos to some 
mention of handsome men, said that the 
very handsomest he had ever seen was one 
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whom he had found lying speechless under 
an olive tree at Casal Novo, and had suc- 
cored as above described. Sir William 
Napier sprang from his chair, exclaiming, 
“My dear Wilson! that was you— that 
glass of tea and brandy saved my life.” 
He had already become acquainted with 
Sir John Morrillyon Wilson, but till that 
moment neither had known that the other 
was his partner in the adventure of the 
olive tree. 

Assuredly that stony field was a scene 
to look back on from old age with thankful 
satisfaction. And no less worthy of honor 
was, it seems to us, that twenty mile ride 
by the hungry, weary officer, to bring his 
wounded comrades the loaf of bread. 

CuartotTeE M. Yonen. Abridged. 


From ‘‘A Book of Golden Deeds.’’ Copyright by The Macmillan 
Company, 1906. 


HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE 


How sleep the brave,who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mold, 
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She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall a while repair 


To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 
WiLu1AM COLLINS, 


THE FLAG GOES BY 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly ; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea fights and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State: 
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Weary marches and sinking ships: 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase ; 
Equal justice, right, and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; | 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 
Toward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor, — all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums ; 
And loyal hearts are beating high : 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Henry Honcoms BENNETT. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF CONCORD 
FIGHT 


We are fortunate that we behold this day. 
The heavens bend benignly over; the earth 
blossoms with renewed life; and our hearts 
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beat joyfully together with one emotion of 
filial gratitude and patriotic exultation. Citi- 
zens of a great, free, and prosperous country, 
we come hither to honor the men, our fathers, 
who, on this spot and upon this day, a hun- 
dred years ago, struck the first blow in the 
contest which made that country indepen- 
dent. ; 

Here beneath the hills they trod, by the 
peaceful river on whose shores they dwelt, 
amid the fields that they sowed and reaped, 
proudly recalling their virtue and their valor, 
we come to tell their story, to try ourselves 
by their lofty standard to know if we are 
their worthy children, and, standing rever- 
ently where they stood and fought and died, 
to swear before God and each other, in. the 
words of him, upon whom in our day the 
spirit of the Revolutionary fathers visibly 
descended, that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not per- 
ish from the earth. 

And who won this victory? The minute- 
men and militia, who, in the history of our 
English race, have been always the van- 
guard of freedom. The minuteman of the 
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American Revolution—who was he? He 
was the husband and father who, bred to 
love liberty, and to know that lawful liberty 
is the sole guarantee of peace and progress, 
left the plow in the furrow and the ham- 
mer on the bench, and, kissing wife and 
children, marched to die—or to be free. 
He was the son and lover, the plain, shy 
youth of the singing school and the village 
choir, whose heart beat to arms for his coun- 
try, and who felt, though he could not say, 
with the old English cavalier, 
“JT could not love thee, deare, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 

The minuteman of the Revolution !—he 
was the old, the middle-aged, and the young. 
He was Captain Miles of Concord, who said 
that he went to battle as he went to church. 
He was Captain Davis of Acton, who re- 
proved his men for jesting on the march. 
He was Deacon Josiah Haynes of Sudbury, 
eighty years old, who marched with his 
company to the South Bridge at Concord, 
then joined in the hot pursuit to Lexington, 
and fell as gloriously as Warren at Bunker 
Galt 
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He was James Haywood of Acton, twenty- 
two years old, foremost in that deadly race 
from Concord to Charlestown, who raised 
his piece at the same moment with a British 
soldier, each exclaiming, ‘“‘ You are a dead 
man!’ The Briton dropped, shot through 
the heart. James Hayward fell mortally 
wounded. ‘Father,’ he said, “I started 
with forty balls; I have three left. I never 
did such a day’s work before. Tell mother 
not to mourn too much; and tell her whom 
I love more than my mother, that I am not 
sorry I turned out.” 

This was the minuteman of the Revolu- 
tion, the rural citizen trained in the common 
school, the church, and the town meeting; 
who carried a bayonet that thought, and 
whose gun, loaded with a principle, brought 
down, not a man, but a system. Him we 
gratefully recall to-day ; him, in yon manly 
figure wrought in the metal which but feebly 
typifies his inexorable will, we commit in 
his immortal youth to the reverence of our 
children. 

And here among these peaceful fields — 
here in the county whose children first gave 
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their blood for American union and inde- 
pendence, and, eighty-six years later, gave 
it, first also, for a truer union and a larger 
liberty — here in the heart of Middlesex, 
county of Lexington and Concord and Bunker 
Hill, stand fast, Son of Liberty, as the 
minuteman stood at the old North Bridge! 

But, should we or our descendants, false 
to liberty, false to justice and humanity, 
betray 1n any way their cause, spring into 
life as a hundred years ago, take one more 
step, descend, and lead us, as God led you 
in saving America, to save the hopes of 
man ! 

And what cloud of doubt so dark hangs 
over us as that which lowered above the 
colonies when the troops of the king marched 
into this town, and the men of Middlesex 
resolved to pass the Bridge? With their 
faith and their will we shall win their vic- 
tory. No royal governor, indeed, sits in 
yon stately capital, no hostile fleet for many 
a year has vexed the waters of our coasts, 
nor is any army but our own ever likely to 
tread our soil. Not such are our enemies 
to-day. They do not come proudly stepping 
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to the drumbeat, with bayonets flashing in 
the morning sun. 

But wherever party spirit shall strain the 
ancient guarantees of freedom; or bigotry 
and ignorance shall lay their fatal hands 
upon education; or the arrogance of caste 
shall strike at equal rights; or corruption 
shall poison the very springs of national 
life — there, minutemen of liberty, are your 
Lexington Green and Concord Bridge; and, 
as you love» your country and your kind, 
and would have your children rise up and 
call you blessed, spare not the enemy! 
Over the hills, out of the earth, down from 
the clouds, pour in resistless might. Fire 
from every rock and tree, from door and 
window, from hearthstone and chamber; 
hang upon his flank and rear from noon to 
sunset, and so, through a land blazing with 
holy indignation, hurl the hordes of igno- 
rance and corruption and injustice back, 
back, in utter defeat and ruin. 7 

GrorGE WILLIAM CurtIs. Abridged. 


From “ Orations and Addresses.’ Copyright, 1894, by Harper and 
Bros., Publishers. 
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THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES 


Dionysius was a king who ruled in Greece 
many yearsago. He was very wealthy, and 
dwelt in a beautiful palace, with many ser- 
vants to wait on him, and many soldiers to 
obey his commands. He was not a just 
ruler, but instead a cruel tyrant. The peo- 
ple feared and hated him. Of this he was 
aware, and he lived in constant dread lest 
his life should be taken. 

Dionysius had a friend by the name of 
Damocles. One day he called at the palace 
and said to the king :— , 

‘You must be very happy here surrounded 
by so many beautiful things. You have 
everything that the heart could desire.” 

The king looked at his friend, and said: 
“Do you desire to exchange places with me?” 

“No,” said Damocles. ‘‘ But it seems to 
me that I can conceive of no greater happi- 
ness than to enjoy for a day all of your 
wealth and power.” 

So the tyrant resolved to grant his friend 
this pleasure. The following day Damocles 
took possession of the palace. All of the 
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king’s servants were at his command, and 
did his bidding. In the banquet hall his 
table was laden with delicious foods and 
wines and delightful music greeted his ears. 
He was surrounded with luxury and beauty. 
There was everything that might add to his 
comfort and pleasure. Damocles thought 
himself supremely happy. 

In the midst of his pleasures he happened 
to look up, and beheld a sharp sword hang- 
ing over his head. It was suspended by a 
slender hair. It looked as though the hair 
might break at any moment, and let the 
sword fall on Damocles. The king’s friend 
trembled and grew pale. The rich foods no 
longer tempted him. The music lost its 
charm. He sat like one paralyzed with 
fear. 

“You are not happy, Damocles,” said the 
king. ‘Do you not enjoy the privileges of 
aking? What is it that disturbs you?” 

The frightened man looked up and ex- 
claimed: “The sword!” 

“Well,” said the tyrant, “ why be alarmed 
at that? A sword hangs over me by day 
and by night. At no time am I free from 
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danger. I live in constant dread of losing 
my life.” 

“Ah!” said Damocles. “I thought that 
the wealthy and powerful were the happy 
ones. But I was mistaken. I will return 
tomy humble home and be content. I would 
rather be Damocles than be a king.” 


MY NATIVE LAND 


BREATHES there the man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand! 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 

For him no Minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 


Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 
WALTER Scott, 
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AN OLD SWISS STORY 


One of the most interesting of all the old- 
world stories is the story of William Tell 
and his son Walter. The Austrians, so 
the story goes, were the masters of the 
Swiss, just as the Normans, in the olden 
time, were the masters of the Saxons. And 
you know that when one nation is over an- 
other, there nearly always arises a tyrant 
who makes the lot of the down-trodden 
race wretched in the extreme. 

Such a tyrant, according to the story, was 
Gessler, the Austrian governor of the Swiss 
States, in the days. of William Tell. In 
order to trample the people down to the 
very dust, Gessler, not content with making 
them bow down before him, went so far as 
to give an order that they should bow the 
knee to his hat, which for that purpose was 
hung aloft on a high pole. | 

Now it chanced that William Tell and 
his son Walter were at Altorf on a visit to 
the father of Tell’s wife, when they passed 
the hat pole without bowing the knee to it. 
For this neglect Tell was made prisoner, 
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and was brought before Gessler on the 
charge of refusing to obey the governor’s 
command. 

Tell defended himself by saying that he 
had not noticed the hat, and that his neg- 
lect was therefore due rather to accident 
than to design. This did not satisfy Ges- 
sler, for he hated Tell on another account. 
So seeing Walter Tell with his father, he 
hit upon a cruel way of revenging himself. 

‘“T hear that you lke to boast about your. 
shooting,” said he to Tell, ‘‘and that you 
can shoot an arrow through an apple ata 
hundred paces. Itis therefore my will that 
you shoot through an apple placed upon 
your boy’s head. Asa favor I will let you 
stand at a distance of only eighty paces; 
if you shoot through the apple, you shall 
not be put to death, but shall go free.” 

Tell was aghast, and begged Gessler to 
kill him rather than to put him to such a 
cruel proof of his skill in archery. But the 
hard-hearted Gessler would not relent. 

Then outspoke Walter, the fearless son 
of the hero. ‘“ Kneel not before that false 
man! Tell me where I am to stand. I 
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am not afraid. My father can hit a bird 
upon the wing, and he will not miss when 
aiming at an apple placed upon the head 
of his child.” 

‘Bind the boy to that tree,” retorted 
Gessler, pointing as he spoke to a tall lime 
tree that grew hard by. 

But Walter cried, ‘“No, I will not be 
bound.” 

‘Let them bind your eyes, then,” said 
one of Gessler’s attendants, who pitied the 
hapless father and his brave lad. 

“Why bind my eyes?” was Walter’s 
reply. ‘Do you think I dread an arrow 
from my father’s hand? I will firmly await 
him, and will not stir so much as an eye- 
lash.” : 

‘Then turning to his father, he exclaimed, 
“Quick, father, show them what an archer 
thou art. Shoot and hit, and so vex the 
tyrant who thinks to destroy us both.” 

Encouraged by the confident speech of 
his son, Tell took two arrows from his 
quiver, while Walter was led to the lime 
tree, and the apple was placed upon his 
head. The people cried shame on Gessler. 
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But all in vain. The cruel tyrant refused 
to alter his sentence. He even pretended 
that he was acting kindly to Tell, inasmuch 
as he was giving him a chance of saving 
his life, whereas he might have had him 
put to death for refusing to bow the knee to 
the uplifted cap. 

Then, in breathless silence, the heart- 
broken father took aim and shot, not through 
the boy’s brain as Gessler had hoped, but 
right through the very center of the core of 
the apple! Great was the joy of the by- 
standers, and greater still the vexation of 
the tyrant Gessler. 

‘Father,’ shouted Walter, running for- 
ward to meet him with the apple in his 
hand, ‘‘ I knew you could do it. Iwas sure 
you would not hurt your boy.” 

Tell could say nothing. Folding his boy 
in his arms, he sank senseless to the ground. 

Gessler had noticed the second arrow that 
Tell had taken from his quiver and placed 
in his girdle. After a while he called the 
bold archer to him, and said, ‘I see a second 
arrow in your girdle. What did you mean 
to do with that?” 
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Tell put him off with the reply that it 
was the usual thing with archers thus to 
take two arrows when about to shoot at a 
mark. But Gessler knew better. “Speak 
the truth,” he urged, “and whatever may 
be your answer I will spare your life.”’ 

Then Tell spoke sternly and plainly: 
“With this second arrow I would have shot 
you through the heart, if my first arrow had 
miscarried and hit my boy. And rest as- 
sured,” he continued, ‘“‘I should not have 
missed youw.”’ 

Thereupon the enraged and frightened 
governor commanded his guards to seize the 
bold archer and carry him over Lake Lucerne 
to his dungeons, there to rot, with neither 
sun nor moon to lighten his cell with their 
rays. 

‘“T gave you my word,” said the tyrant, 
“that your life should be spared, and so it 
shall. I said nothing, however, about your 
liberty. That you shall forever lose, and so 
I shall be safe from your deadly arrows.” 

Once again the unhappy Tell was seized 
and bound. He was now placed in a boat 
which was to carry Gessler and his train 
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over Lake Lucerne to his palace, and the 
bold archer to his dark cell. 

Walter Tell was beside himself with grief. 
‘Oh, father! father! dear father!” cried 
he in the agony of his heart. But Tell him- 
self was strong in his faithin God. ‘“ Your 
Father is on high,” he answered, as he 
raised his arms to heaven as if in prayer. 

‘‘What are we to tell your wife?’ asked 
one of his friends. 

‘Tell her,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ that the boy 
is unhurt, and that God will help me.” And 
with these words he was led away. 

But, in crossing the lake, a terrible storm 
arose, so that Gessler and his band were 
likely to lose both the ship and their lives 
by shipwreck. In their agony of fear they 
called upon Tell—who was as skillful at 
steering as he was at shooting — to help 
them out of their deadly peril. 

' “Tf you will set me free and follow my 
advice, I will try to save the boat,” was 
Tell’s response. 

And so he was once again freed from his 
fetters. Seizing the rudder in his powerful 
grasp, Tell steered the boat alongside a rocky 
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platform that bordered the raging lake. 
- Then, grasping his bow and arrows that lay 
near by, in his hand, he sprang from the 
boat with a mighty leap, and landed safe 
and sound upon a rock, which is even now 
pointed out to travelers crossing the Lake 
of Lucerne. As for the boat, that was 
carried out again into the raging waters, 
but at last was brought ashore in safety. 

William Tell waylaid Gessler and his 
euards as they were crossing a mountain 
pass. From his hiding place he shot forth 
an arrow that brought the life of the cruel 
tyrant to a close, at the very instant when 
he was boasting how he would grind the 
unhappy Swiss down, even more than he 
had hitherto done. 

“It is Tell’s arrow,” said he with his 
dying breath, and he must have felt that he 
was justly punished for his wicked deeds. 

Selected. 


THE CHOICE OF HERCULES 


Wuen Hercules was growing to be a 
man, he went one day into a solitary 
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place where he could be quite alone, and 
sat down to think. And as he thought, 
he wondered just what sort of man he 
had better try to become. While he was 
still thinking about it, two maidens came 
toward him. 

One of them, a graceful, modest girl, 
wore a white gown. The other was quite 
different. She had tried by art to make 
her complexion rosier and fairer than it 
really was; she had bold staring eyes, 
and often looked at herself in a mirror. 
She tried to attract attention, and glanced 
around to see whether some one was look- 
ing at her. 

As they came near Hercules, the first 
maiden approached slowly; but the other, 
anxious to get ahead of her, ran up to 
him and exclaimed: “I see that you are 
hesitating, Hercules, by what path you 
shall enter upon life. If you make a 
friend of me, I will lead you by a pleasant, 
easy road, and you shall have every kind 
of happiness, and lead a life free from 
trouble. You shall take no thought of 
wars or state affairs, but shall pass your 
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time considering what you may delight 
yourself with seeing or hearing, what you 
may be pleased with smelling or touching, 
how you may sleep most softly, and how 
you may secure all these enjoyments with- 
out toil or trouble. What others get by 
labor, you shall get without it, for I give 
my followers whatever they wish.” 

Hercules, after listening to her, said, 
“And what, O woman, is your name?” 

“My friends,” she replied, -‘*call “me 
Happiness; but those who hate me give 
me the name of Vice.” 

Meanwhile, the other maiden approached 
and said: “I also have come to address 
you, Hercules, because I know your 
parents, and I hope that if you follow me, 
you will become noble and_ honorable. 
Through your illustrious deeds, I, too, hope 
to appear more honorable and attractive. 
I_ will not deceive you, however, with 
promises of pleasure, but will set before 
you things as they really are, and as God 
has appointed them. Nothing that has 
any real value is granted to man without 
labor and care. If you wish to be loved 
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by your friends, you must serve them. 
If you wish to be honored by any city, 
you must be of use to that city. If you 
wish to have a strong, vigorous body, you 
must train it to obey your mind, and give 
it hard and regular exercise.” 

Here Vice interrupted the other maiden, 
whose name was Virtue, and said: “ Do 
you see, Hercules, how difficult and toil- 
some is the road on which this woman 
would lead you, while I can take you by 
an easy-and short path to perfect happi- 
ness?” 

“Wicked being,” replied Virtue, ‘of 
what good are you, or what real pleasure 
do you feel, you who are unwilling to 
work for anything? You eat before you 
are hungry, because you will not toil to 
secure an appetite. You do not wish for 
sleep because you are weary from labor, 
but because you have nothing else to do. 
You are despised by the good; no one 
loves you; no one praises you. 

“But [ am the friend of virtuous men. 
No good deed is done without me. My 
friends enjoy their food, because they do 
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not eat until they have worked and are 
hungry. They have also a sweeter sleep 
than the idle. The young are pleased 
with praises of the old, and the old are 
delighted with honors from the young. 
They remember their former acts with 
pleasure, and rejoice in their present oc- 
cupations, being, through my _ influence, 
beloved by their friends and honored by 
their country. And when the destined 
end of life comes, they do not le forgotten 
and dishonored, but, celebrated with songs 
of praise, they live on in the memory of 
their friends. Only by following me, 
Hercules, can you secure the greatest 
happiness.” 

Here the story ends without telling how 
Hercules decided; but if you read about 
him, and his twelve great labors, and all 
the other wonderful things he did, you can 
guess for yourself which maiden he chose. 

From the “ Memorabilia” of XENoPHON. 


DAFFODILS 


I WANDERED lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
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When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company : 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


WiLL~IAmM WoRDSWORTH. 
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